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LORD MACAULAY. 


Raised to the peerage by the sponta- 
neous recognition of his literary services, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey, be- 
side the illustrious writers of his country, 
whose careers he had so vividly interpret- 
ed, the reputation of Lord Macaulay— 
notwithstanding its extent and brilliancy 
—is so far anomalous as that, while gen- 
uine and acknowledged, it is challenged 
perpetually in what, in a social point of 
view, at least, may be considered high 
quarters. The admiration and gratitude 
felt and expressed by a vast concourse of 
readers does not, in his case, seem to 
converge into the memorable and dis- 
criminating eulogy of the gifted few; 
there is evident a certain exceptional 
and qualified estimate; and it has be- 
come the fashion, among those who aim 
at credit for sound opinions and unexcep- 
tionable taste in literature, to echo the 
dictum regarding Macaulay—that he is 
too dazzling to be trusted, too interesting 
to be solid, too attractive to be true. 
That there is a foundation for such stric- 
tures is undeniable; but it is altogether 
too slight for the elaborate prejudice in- 
geniously educed therefrom. Considera- 
tions which should but occasiona ly mod- 
ify the judgment, are exaggerated into a 
general rule and an average estimate ; 
and casual defects swelled into such un- 
jast proportions as to hide legitimate 
claims. We cannot but admit that this 
is the result in part of a certain aris- 
tocracy in letters; there is a class of 
men who lament that History has been 
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taken from stilts and made to walk freely 
through the crowd ; they regret the days 
of exclusive Gibbon, of Hume’s coteries 
and Robertson’s elegant fame; they be- 
grudge the popular discussion of political 
ethics ; and would have history a digni- 
fied, select arena for the fastidious scholar 
and ambitious child of fortune to culti- 
vate, uninvaded either by the sympathies 
or theadmiration of the multitude. They 
deny the possibility of uniting substan- 
tial and profound historical research and 
speculation—with a style and method 
that shell win English workmen to lis- 
ten with delight—beguile the collegian 
from his revels, and keep the veteran 
from his pillow. There must be a gla- 
mour, a trick, a superficial, unreliable 
charm, they argue, to produce such ef- 
fects as these. 

It has also been Macaulay’s fortune to 
alienate the clerical instinct—to offend 
the conservative pride which, more or 
less, pervades the ranks of the clergy. 
Ile has not spared this class in tracing 
the social and civil development of Great 
Britain; nor could he as an honest 
chronicler have done so. To a nature 
like his—the utter absence in so many, 
both episcopal and dissenting ministers, 
of that humility, self-oblivion, tenderness 
and truth which constitute the vital ele- 
ments of Christianity; and which hallow 
the memories of Cowper and Burns, of 
Herbert and Fenelon—made it not only 
allowable but incumbent upon him to 
emphatically delineate priestly or pious 
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craft, arrogance and hypocrisy—to ex- 
pose the worldly motives and policy of 
men professedly ‘above the world,” and 
in so doing, he undoubtedly stript the 
conventional disguises from the clerical 
profession and reduced it to an unofficial 
and human standard of judgment— 
which to those who cling to material dis- 
tinctions and external authority, is re- 
pulsive and annoying. 


This judicial mind so prevalent in Ma- 
caulay’s writings, is eminently Saxon, A 
French critic says, ‘‘ quel est le degré 
Vhonnéteté et de malhonnététe——voila 
pour lui la question importante ; sa cri- 
tique ressemble un jugement dernier ; nous 
(Francais) sommes des curicux et rien 
de plus ; que Pierre ou Paul soit un coquin, 
peu nous importe ; cet amour de la justice 
devient une passion, quand s’agit de la lib- 
erté politique.” It is this earnest discussion 
of facts in order to ascertain the elements 
of character, and of character in order 
to estimate its relation to facts, which 
has caused Macaulay to be regarded as 
an essayist rather than an_ historian; 
but when we seek to nomenclate his wri- 
tings, according to any technical defini- 
tion, we find ample reason to recognize 
a literary eclectic, equally at home as bi- 
ographer, publicist, orator, raconteur, lo- 
gician, historian, philosopher and poet ; 
—for, in each of these phases, he wrote 
with individuality and effect, whether in 
the form of a ballad or an essay, a criti- 
cism or acbronicle; and the same critic* 
before quoted, has well summed up his 
peculiar talent as l’art de developper in- 
teressante. On the other hand, his intel- 
lect has been characterized nearer home 
as essentially Scotch ;—more akin to 
books than experience, seeking to regard 
questions ‘“‘as posterity will,” neither 
understanding the Cavalier nor sympa- 
thizing with the Puritan,—wasting power 
on common themes, devoted to formula 
but not loyal thereto ;—“ something of a 
schoolmaster ;” his ‘‘ easy cheerfulness,” 
‘“‘equable sense,” and the ‘vast intellec- 
tual entertainment” he affords, are, by 
this writer,} ascribed to the union of a 
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*‘ flowing fancy with an insensible or- 
ganization,” 

Another class estimate Macaulay ex- 
clusively by a political standard, and 
profess to discover no broader instinct in 
his writings than party affinities. ‘To 
him,” it has been said, “all men are 
Whigs and Tories ;” and that he had the 
audacity to write history while confess- 
edly destitute of those liberal human 
sympathies which alone can invoke her 
muse, is a reproach. Toa smaller but ex- 
alted order of readers the great objection 
to his popularity arises from what they 
consider his lack of “ spiritual insight.” 


The acknowledged merits of Macaulay, 
in the view of these and other dissenters 
from the popular verdict, enhance his 
defects, He is accordingly pronounced 
an “ingenious essayist,” and a “ bril- 
liant word-setter,” and his attractions of 
style are regarded as a meretricious ex- 
pedient to blind his admirers against the 
poverty and perversion of the spirit he 
is of. Itis a curious and anomalous fact 
in criticism, that these shrewd and trench- 
ant commentators allow the historian, es- 
sayist and metrical writer, each and all 
of the qualities requisite for excellence 
therein ;—a memory full and accurate to 
an almost unprecedented degree,—won- 
derful command of language—sound 
sense, vivid imagination, perspicacity, 
picturesqueness, analytical insight; learn- 
ing, logic, eloquence and philosophy ;— 
but to the combination, the use,—the re- 
sult in words, of all and each of these, 
they strenuously object. Numerous anec- 
dotes and sayings are current, thus de- 
precatory of the gifts and popularity of 
Macaulay. Sydney Smith’s bon-mot about 
his flashes of silence, has confirmed the 
general impression that he was a monop- 
olist in conversation; Carlyle, it is said, 
observed of his History—“ brilliant com- 
mon-place—flow on thou shining river !”’ 
But the most serious, because the most 
consistently urged protest against the fa- 
vor he enjoys among all who read the 
English tongue, is his disloyalty to fact— 





* Taine—Revue de Deux Mondes. 
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his want of authenticity. His estimate 
of Marlborough, and of Penn, his ver- 
sion of the massacre of Glencoe, and his 
picture of the Iighlands of Scotland and 
their inhabitants, are denounced as wil- 
ful perversions of truth, and libels on 
historic character. 

The first consideration suggested by 
these various objections is, that for an 
author so extensively read and so earn- 
estly scrutinized; whose writing have been 
exposed to the full blaze of popularity, 
and therefore, liable to the envious vigi- 
lance which inevitably attends success,— 
the number of actual errors of judgment 
or of statement is remarkably small in 
proportion to the extent of subject and 
discussion, and the generalized faults 
either too vague or too palpable to lead 
astray. While we demar to the anwar- 
rantable inference of general inaccuracy 
drawn by perverse critics from a few and 
far-between exaggerations,—we also pro- 
test against that irrational method of 
judgment which applies the test of a 
standard not relevant or applicable. We 
insist that a writer, who has been so ef- 
fective, should be estimated by his native 
endowments and his use thereof, by the 
aim and animus of his authorship, by the 
circumstances of his life, training and 
times. Thus considered, his writings 
seem to us the consummate flower of a 
garden—which, though unfavorable to 
certain precious and rare fruits, yet 
steadily produces much that is salubrious, 
nutritive and beautiful ;—local deficien- 
cies, national limitations, there are, in- 
deed; but of its kind and scope—this 
order of mind, this species of authorship 
attained its perfection in Macaulay. The 
grand-son of a Presbyterian minister in 
the Scottish Highlands, a Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, a barrister of 
Lineoln’s Inn, a Whig member of Par- 
liament, and a writer for the Edinburgh 
Review,—of course necessitates or pre- 
supposes characteristics of thought and 
feeling, for which due allowance must and 
will be made by every catholic mind; 
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but, with these modifications, the degree 
of breadth, vigor, fecundity, glow, grace, 
emphasis and interest realized and de- 
monstrated by Macaulay, was such as to 
place him, as an author, in the broad 
light of a comprehensive and humane 
minister at the altar of literature, The 
versatility alone of his talent vindicates 
the breadth of his culture, and the libe- 
ral tone of his mind. It was as the suc- 
cessful competitor for the Chancellor’s 
medal, that in his prize poem of ‘‘ Pom- 
peii,” he first gave public evidence of the 
rare gift he possessed, of giving effective 
expression to the facts of nature and his- 
tory in the English tongue; the pages of 
® magazine bore evidence, throughout 
his youth, of the same facility in prose ; 
and when, at the age of twenty-five, his 
paper on Milton graced the “ Edin- 
burgh,” this peculiar tact and eloquence 
were recognised as prophetic of wide and 
enduring usefulness in a career of poli- 
tics and authorship. Nor was this all. 
No parliamentary orator of his time won 
such eager and delighted audiences; no 
companion so rewarded, enriched and 
charmed the habitué of London society. 
According to Moore,* at one of Rogers’ 
memorable breakfasts, the fact was acci- 
dentally elivited from Macaulay, that he 
was the author of two clever versified 
squibs, of a humorous kind, that had ap- 
peared in the Times, and were univer- 
sally attributed to Moore himself. School 
boys received, with enthusiasm, the “Bat- 
tle of Ivry,” or ‘‘ Horatius,” while illus- 
trious authors listened enchanted to his 
table-talk, and busy statesmen refreshed 
themselves with his last article. All 
this activity and repatation—this useful- 
ness and honor preceded tle History— 
about which there has been and is so 
much distrust blended with admiration. 
Yet, that Macaulay should engage there- 
in seemed not less the conviction of his 
admirers than the inspiration of his own 
taste and ambition. “Lord John Ras- 
sell,” writes Moore, (noting the talk at 
some distinguished ‘“ foregathering, ’’) 
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“agreed with me in lamenting that his (Ma- 
caulay’s) great powers should not be con- 
centrated upon one great work, instead of 
being scattered thus in Sibyl’s leaves,’’* 
&c. One of the fallacies of literature is 
this constant reference to a “‘ great work” 
as the desideratum, meaning thereby 
great in extent and form, rather than es- 
sence. Yet, if any one truth is made 
evident by the history of authorship, it is 
that the number of men of genius who 
excel in prolonged, consecutive, elaborate 
work, is few; and that, it is not the form 
but the quality of the writing which con- 
serves and makes it memorable. All the 
characteristic excellences of Carlyle ap- 
pear in his Essays, which are much more 
read and enjoyed than his History of the 
French Revolution, or his Life of Fred- 
eric. Sydney Smith’s admirable pleas for 
educational refurm, uttered in the shape 
of contributions to a Review, are more 
impressive and vivacious than they could 
have been if expressed in a formal trea- 
tise. From bis own account, Montaigne 
could never have writte.: con amore ex- 
cept in a desultory and capricious way ; 
and the delicate genius of Lamb, now 
classical in ‘“ Elia,” would have shrunk 
into perpetual silence, if doomed to 
breathe itseif in an epic or a chronicle. 
Petrarch’s Sunnets are familiar now as 
of old, but his long Poem of * Africa” 
is forgotten. And that special faculty of 
concentration and illustration—the mas- 
terly digests of periods and character, in 
which Macaulay excelled, needed no lar- 
ger field or more effective frame-work 
than the critical and biograpbical Essays, 
which first made him known and honored 
as a prose-writer, Consider how he con- 
verged a social era, grouped all the prom- 
jnent characters of an age, or reproduced 
a single one with all its associations—in 
one of those brilliant articles. The book 
received is but a bint, a text ;—all that 
pertains to it comes forth at the touch of 
the critic, in vital unity. We grasp the 
whole history of British India—its policy 
and its pictures, in the articles on Clive 
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and Hastings ; what the Romish Church 
is, has been or may be, is made appa- 
rent, as ina magic-glass—completely and 
at once, in the review of Ranke’s Histo- 
ry of the Popes; Queen Anne’s social 
atmosphere is palpable once more in the 
sketch of Dryden; and Johnson eats and 
argues, prays and contradicts again, 
when Boswell’s life of him is analysed ; 
what a fund of political fact and argu- 
ment is elicited by the criticisms on Hal- 
lam and Mackintosh, Macchiavelli and 
Sir William Temple, Mirabeau, Barere, 
Bentham, Mill and Hampden ; what chap- 
ters of social history revived in consider- 
ing Madame d’Arblay’s Diary and Wal- 
pole’s letters, and of literary in the dis- 
cussion of Addison’s life, and Churchill’s 
Poems. These are not properly reviews 
but reproductions,—not a commentary 
but a creation; and full and animated 
discourse of this nature, upon any sub- 
ject and in whatever form, is of perma- 
nent use, beauty and significance; and 
likely to be more satisfactory thus, as 
an Essay, than a History,—inasmuch as 
the author’s sympathies are more free to 
select and expatiate. Such Sibylline 
leaves cannot long remain “scattered.” 

We confess to a peculiar delight in re- 
cognizing specific and complete illustra- 
tions of national genius and character— 
however incomplete may be our sympa- 
thy therewith. As the naturalist rejoices 
over a satisfactory specimen of a certain 
fruit, stratum or animal, because thereby 
he can exhibit clearly, the law or princi- 
ple he would expound—so a strong indi- 
vidualized character or mind gives to lite- 
rature a generic quality singularly pre- 
cious to scientific criticism. In this point 
of view, the thoroughly British traits and 
temper of Macaulay emphasize and en- 
dear his writings. That very partiality 
of statement and indirect special plead- 
ing, which has been so often cited as his 
great defect, is but the natural result of 
the attachment to opinion and freeiom 
and force in its advocacy, which comes 
from the free, political training and prac- 
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tical test of truth found in the parlia- 
ment, the press, and the society of Eng- 
land. It gives impulse and vigor to the 
discussion of old facts and the description 
of old parties otherwise unattainable. 
Its effect upon style is analagous to that 
of the trade wind in navigation—giving 
an animation and a progress to the nar- 
rative and the comments, pleasing and 
wholesome; if truth is not absolutely 
thus reached, thought is admirably ven- 
tilated ; soobvious is the predilection, so 
honestly avowed and earnestly advocated 
the opinion—that we instinctively make 
allowance for it, as the mariner calculates 
the force of a current,—not the less ac- 
cute than he, by the legitimate exercise 
of our own judgment, to advance in the 
right direction. Thoroughly British too, 
is the rich equipment of Macaulay’s mind 
—his patience in research, his efficiency 
in generalization ; herein is a practical 
mastery of pencraft essentially English— 
no vague, mystical, desultory work—but 
a thorough investigation, a broad sweep 
of fancy and reflection and then a conden- 
sation of the facts and principles with a 
congruous, ciear, vivacious, picturesque 
narrative and argument. Consider the 
wide utility, the positive benefit of this 
process thus realized. The busy citizen, 
the domestic devotee, the eager youth, are 
equally allowed to possess themselves of 
the concentrated truths of history and bi- 
ography thus elaborated and intensified ; 
knowledge,—much of it existing in acrude 
and scattered or fragmentary shape, is 
brought together and vitalized; even the 
dry statistics of finance, the formal reports 
of ancient debates, the forgotten badges 
and watch-words of party reappear with 
the freshness of cotemporary interest, 
and thus an amount of economical infor- 
mation, a perception of character, a sym- 
pathy with the vital transitions of opinion 
and with principles of government and 
tendencies and traits of society become 
familiar and significant to the popular 
mind. Not less in his tone than in his 
method did Macaulay display the British 
practical and thorough, positive and intel- 
ligent spirit; there is no indistinctness, 
no spasmodic energy, no fitful or formal 
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utterance ;—all is bold, clear, full, direct, 
effective,—neither French rhetoric and 
sentiment nor German mysticism and dif- 
fuseness—but Saxon vigor, lucidity, free- 
dom and abundance ;—facts being the 
ground-work and substance and fancy the 
illustration—fused and clarified in the 
alembic of a steadfast and overflowing 
mind. This service may not be the high- 
est, nor the most original in letters, but 
it is the most needed, the best apprecia- 
ted—a service that informs while it en- 
chants the many, inspires youth and be- 
guiles age. It is the most efficient kind 
of popular literature—because it deals in 
facts of permanent interest to national 
instinct, of permanent use and influence 
to the world. Macaulay has made his 
country’s institutions and illustrious char- 
acters known in Europe as they were 
never known before and has shown how 


_ the English language can vivify and con- 


serve the least picturesque and dramatic 
events of the past. We have little pa- 
tience in view of this high service, with 
those critics who are anxious to explain 
how little Macaulay understood the ideal 
Platonism of Dante or appreciated the 
mystic piety. of George Fox. Ilis use and 
his charm in letters was of a different or- 
der. His verse has the highest rhetori- 
cal and the least imaginative merit; and 
bis prose has the eloquence of perspicui- 
ty, the grace of fluency and finish—free- 
dom and force, flow and clearness ; both 
convey positive ideas and not general im- 
pressions—and are stamped with the clear 
outline and high relief of medallions 
whose effigies and inscriptions he who 
runs may read. By education and tem- 
perament as well as by native endow- 
ments, were these his specific merits and 
claims. The son of a wise, honest and 
humane liberal in politics, and reformer 
by principle, disciplined in the studies 
and triumphs of an English university; 
early practised in literary exploits—from 
the College Magazine to the Quarterly 
Review ; his manhood tested in the school 
of political life and his powers of expres- 
sion in parliamentary oratory, initiated 
through the routine and dignity of official 
life, intothe practical workings of govern- 
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ment,—always and everywhere, an in- 
veterate reader, the companion of the 
ablest men of his day,—the scholar’s taste 
became tempered by the inspiration of 
society, the legislator’s theories enlarged 
by familiarity with the lessons of the 
past,—thus was Macaulay, at once, learn- 
ed and vivacious, strong and graceful. 
If he absorbed talk it was from an over- 
flowing, not an arrogant mind; if he 
wrote with vividness and ease it was be- 
cause he had so thoroughly possessed 
himself of the subject that its exposition 
was facile and instinctive. He was Bri- 
tish in his sympathies—literary and so- 
cial as well as political; the writers of 
his native tongue he knew not only in 
their books, but through every means of 
cotemporary evidence; with the manly, 
scholarly traits of them all he had affini- 
ty and he thoroughly comprehended their 
relative influence upon the literary and 
social development of England. Whathad 
been thought and said, enacted and writ- 
ten, achieved and lived in the British isles 
—as far as the practical meaning and 
public agency thereof was discoverable, 
Macaalay knew and announced in a mem- 
orable style—sometimes, indeed, with ex- 
aggeration, sometimes with a want of ap- 
preciation and an imperfect sympathy— 
yet, on the whole—with a candor, a good 
sense, a liveliness and a freshness and 
freedom—not less rare than attractive. 
This is the good which lives after him; a 
good which in the retrospect seems so in- 
finitely greater than any casual evil from 
political prejudices and critical shortcom- 
ings—that these latter weigh as dust in the 
balance—so manly, refreshing, strong 
and winsome, on the whole, in this Brit- 
ish brain, so sound and kindly this British 
heart,—so ever to be admired, thanked 
and loved, this British author. When 
our countryman, Henry Inman, under- 
took to paint his portrait, he was discour- 
aged in his hope of executing an effective 
picture, by the light complexion and hair 
and the lymphatic tone of Macaulay’s 
face ; but when his sitter accidentally 
raised his eyes and placed his hand on 
his breast, the artist caught his most ex- 
pressive attitude; the brow looked elo- 
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quent and the hand indicative of refine- 
ment; the fact was significant, for never 
did hand more deftly obey head, never 
did style more nervously animate know- 
ledge. That these qualities were innate— 
the joint and characteristic results of his 
mind, heart and temperament, in other 
words, that they were native and sponta- 
neous is pleasantly attested by Hannah 
More, to whom he paida visit, when about 
fourteen years of age; in two of her let- 
ters to his father, which have but recent- 
ly been made public, she speaks of her 
young guest as reciting the whole of 
Bishop Heber’s poem on Palestine “ in- 
comparably” and of overhearing between 
him and a juvenile comrade, “ a debate on 
the comparative merits of Eugene and 
Marlborough as generals ;” adding that 
“the quantity of reading that Tom poured 
outis astonishing.” There is also, in these 
letters, striking testimony tothe paternal 
influence which guided the taste and chas- 
tened the ardor of the boy so evidently 
“the father of the man.” The name of 
Zachary Macaulay is intimately and hon- 
orably associated with that noble band of 
English philanthropists, at the head of 
which was Wilberforce, through whose 
efforts the slave trade was suppressed. 
We have a most agreeable glimpse of him 
as the kind host of one of our most culti- 
vated men of letters—Hillhouse, of whom 
he said that he was “the most accom- 
plished young man with whom he was 
acquainted.” In her candid estimate of 
the talents and disposition of the son, 
Hannah More, with whom he was then 
domesticated at Barley Wood—thus indi- 
cates how greatly the father’s opinion and 
example impressed and improved him : 


“‘T never saw any one bad propensity in 
him—nothing except natural frailty and 
ambition inseparable perhaps from such 
talents and so lively an imagination ; he 
appears sincere, veracious, tender-hearted 
and affectionate. I observed you have a 
great ascendancy over him. Your pres- 
ence restrained the vehemence of his elo- 
quence without shutting up his frankness 
or impairing his affection. You are quite 
his oracle; I trust you will always pre- 
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serve this influence. I observed with 
pleasure that though he was quite wild 
till the ebullutions of his muse were dis- 
charged, he thought no more of them af- 
terwards than the ostrich is said to do of 
her eggs after she has laid them.” 


There was another trait of Macaulay’s 
nature, noted then and there, by this be- 
nign observer, which was as pervasive in 
the last as in the first years of his life; 
and one which has not been sufficiently 
taken into the account in analyzing his 
style or accounting for its popularity.— 
“‘ Several men of sense and learning” she 
says, “have been struck with the union of 
gaiety and rationality in his conversa- 
tion.” 

And this is precisely what wins him 
admirers asa writer. Extensive know- 
ledge and its intelligent communication 
are not so rare as to excite special delight ; 
but the union of these with a cordiality 
and alacrity of manner—a heartiness of 
utterance is as uncommon as it is attrac- 
tive. There is the magnetism of animal 
spirits fermenting the flow of reason and 
of narrative in Macaulay; there is a zest 
in his writing as if he enjoyed it; herein 
also we find the English wholesome in- 
tegrity in labor as in pastime—the honest 
and voluntary self-dedication to the mat- 
ter in hand, be it a feast or an argument, 
hospitality or business; of all modern 
British prose writers—however excelled 
in aspiration, refinement, or philosophi- 
cal insight—none has done his work more 
heartily than Macaulay ;—there is no 
hesitation, awkwardness, fastidious impa- 
tience,—but an even, genial, spirite flow 
of thought and word ;—the same in his 
first article in the Edinburgh as in his 
boy-talk to Hannah More; the same in 
advocating a bill in parliament as in dis- 
cussing a character at the breakfast table, 
—the same in describing metrically how 
Horatius “ kept the bridge of old” as in 
tracing the statistical history of the Bank 
of England. Cheerfulness in a writer,— 
not merely of ideas butof style, is a great 
recommendation. Most of us resort to 
books as a solace from personal vexation 
—a resource in despondency—a relief 
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from care ; and it is refreshing to meet at 
once with a genial animation of style, 
that, like mountain air or the breath of 
the sea. braces the nerves and cheers the 
mood. 

We have said that the popular charms 
and superficial merits of Macaulay have 
alienated the sympathies of exact and 
fastidious scholars who incline to the se- 
vere, the exclusive and the conventional 
in literature. The same predominance of 
rhetorical power over spiritual insight, 
have made him obnoxious to earnest think- 
ers, who are repelled by his low estimate 
of theology, his deficient psychological 
aptitude—his want of deep and inspiring 
faith; in other words, to these and such 
as these, what Macaulay is not apparent- 
ly outweighs and nullifies what he is.— 
Such critics and reasoners, however jus- 
tified in asserting personal taste and con- 
victions, are not catholic enough in the 
latter nor eclectic enough in the former 
regard, adequately to estimate what they 
so emphatically condemn; they ignore 
Goethe’s great principle of judging every 
work by its own law. Even when reduced 
to the mere advocacy of certain political 
opinions and a programme of extensive 
reading—as they would insist is the fact, 
the spirited grace of the one and the bril- 
liant copiousness of the other, make these 
writings of no common interest and 
value. The clear recognition of material 
influences, the effective array of events, 
the animated statement of partizan views, 
the picturesque and dramatic revival of 
by-gone incidents, men and ideas—con- 
stitute no insignificant element of the pro- 
cess whereby knowledge is made vital and 
truth attained. Taken at their full value 
are not objections of this nature mainly 
technical? It is note-worthy that they 
came into vogue only after the publica- 
tion of the History ; as an essayist the 
highest rank was conceded, as a reviewer 
the most delightful popularity was recog- 
nized in Macaulay; but when he openly 
aspired to the dignity of a Historian—a 
bill of exceptions was filed by the auto- 
crats of literature. Had he published 
“Views of” or ‘‘ Essays upon English 
History—” there would have been com- 
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paratively slight protest against a popu- 
larity hitherto unprecedented in this 
branch of polite letters. Buteven as the 
case stands, any candid and humane lover 
of literature, must acknowledge that— 
with all due allowance for the validity of 
the objections often ingeniously some- 
times pedantically urged—Macaulay has 
given a new and a true impulse both to 
the writing and the reading of history 
and that his peculiar merits and mission 
are not in the least invaded even if “he 
is not to stand among historians half a 
century hence, in the niche where fashion 
and whig-criticism has placed him,’— 
even if he is ‘“‘not to affect the preémi- 
nence of Clarendon, Hume, Gibbon or 
Grote,” and even if ‘all the praises of 
the magazines will not long substitute his 
versions of the legends of Virginia and 
the Horatii for those of Livy.” Herein is 
the error of such cavillers—and the one* 
quoted, as a scholar and a gentleman is 
an authoritative example—that thereis no 
occasion for Macaulay to “supersede” 
any historical predecessor or for his Ro- 
man Lays to be a “ substitute” for Livy— 
in order to assure him a permanent and 
pleasant niche in the temple of fame ;— 
his own purpose and the result of his la- 
bors are of quite a. different significance, 
viz :—to freshly illustrate, emphasize and 
vitalize the facts of the past, to cast a 
new light upon old pictures, to revive and 
renew, not to supersede and substitute,— 
to enlarge the circulation of knowledge, 
quicken the appetite for historical and 
biographical reading—magnetize the pop- 
ular mind by the flow and brightness of 
communication,—reanimate the charac- 
ters, recal the spirit and refresh the me- 
morials, whence the civilization of to-day, 
the principles of the hour, the social, lite- 
rary and civic traits of our own age were 
gradually eliminated from those which 
have gone by. 

No man was more alive to his peculiar 
liabilities in the way of defects than 
Macaulay; he knew that certain errors 
or faults grew out of the very qualities 
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that rendered him a popular writer. Some 
of these were indicated by a youthful ad- 
mirer of his,—(before the History had 
appeared) in an article prepared at the 
request of the writer of this for a periodi- 
cal then under his charge. It was one 
of the first expressions of American criti- 
cism, in regurd to Macaulay, that had ap- 
peared,—and, with a rare magnanimity, 
under his own hand he acknowledged the 
justice of the critical objections. 

Born in Leicestershire in 1800, gradu- 
ated at Cambridge in 1822, admitted as a 
barrister at Lincoln’s Inn in 1826, elected 
to Parliament in 1830, sent to India as 
fifth member of the Supreme Council in 
1833, returning to London and Parlia- 
mentary life, with a handsome fortune,— 
in his prime,—in 1842 appeared his 
“Lays of Rome,” the fame of which led 
to the collection and reprint of his articles 
from the Edinburgh Review ; and in 1848 
the initial volumes of his History of 
England were published. 

The daily life of Lord Macaulay was 
no less imbued with and characterized 
by national influences; from his cham- 
bers at the “‘ Albany,”’ or his villa ‘ two 
miles from Hyde Park Corner” to the 
Club, the Houses of Parliament, the Brit- 
ish Museum or a London dinner party— 
he moved in and thoroughly partook of 
those resources and excitements which 
nourish and stimulate the Englishman of 
letters and affairs; their agency in his 
case was singularly exclusive;—broad as 
were his critical sympathies, those of a 
personal nature were limited; few mod- 
ern writers, in our vernacular, have had 
their idiosyncrasies less encroached upon, 
their sentiments less modified by foreign 
elements; travel, experience and obser- 
vation seem to have exercised upon 
Macaulay’s scholarship, and modes of 
thought and feeling, the slightest possible 
sway. What he thinks and what he has 
acquired from books, we see at a glance; 
but how life, as such,—the opportunities, 
social intercourse, residence in a distant 
part of the globe,—how private affec- 
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tions and tastes have wrought upon con- 
sciousness, we but dimly perceive—so 
objective is his written thought ;—only 
through the very structure of his lan- 
guage and the spirit of his work, there 
beam indubitable tokens of manhood, 
free thought, free will, industry, intel- 
lectual and moral sympathies—the self- 
reliance, the judicial instinct, the honest 
vigor of the true British mind :—a mind 
evidently strengthened by classical discip- 
line—and emulation, early made flexible 
and ready by practice with pen and 
speech, and, however partizan and erudite, 
full of the alacrity and versatility of the 
age and so masterly and athome, whether 
exercised in Club colloquies, or Review 
articles, a biography for the national 
Cyclopedia, or a speech in Parliament, 
an animated lyric which sets to music 
a famous Roman story, or a chapter in 
the History of England describing a 
council, a king, a currency, clan, tribu- 
nal, statesman, or the general “ State of 
the Kingdom,” during a given reign. 
‘Alert, magnetic, exuberant more than 
profound, delicate or ideal----what we feel 
in Lord Macaulay’s articles, chapters and 
verse, is the fulness and force, the vivid- 
ness and self-reliance----qualities which 
inevitably win popular sympathy and 
provoke’ discussion, but which, in the 
dearth of manliness, candor, directness 
and knowledge, which so many tricks of 
modern authorship are used to evade---- 
have a certain refreshment and healthful- 
ness, which “give the world” of letters 
“assurance of a man.” What if Mal- 
borough’s acknowledged avarice, or 
Barére’s proverbial infamy, receive a 
darker tint than is warranted by the 
facts? What if Hastings and Clive are 


drawn with an Oriental glow, and King 


James made more of a bigot than he 
was ?----the portraits are alive and suf- 
ficiently authentic for a reader of aver- 
age judgment to make out their true 
lineaments; whereas, in the tame and 
vague “ counterfeit presentments” of less 
vigorous limners, no distinct features are 
impressed on the mind. It is no small 
obligation we owe any delineator of the 
past----be he artist or writer, annalist or 
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poet—--when a vital, individual character 
is made to emerge from the twilight of 
antiquity into the clear effulgence of 
day; and what a gallery of these has 
Macaulay bequeathed! Shall we carp 
at them because sometimes exaggerated 
in outline or defective in chiaro scuro? 
And if his style is too dazzling to convey 
precisely the legitimate impression always 
and everywhere, shall we quite distrust 
it, in favor of the vast amount of neg- 
lected dulness wherein the same facts 
and personages of the past are conserved 
like mummies? Is it not a great anda 
grateful service that didactic writing, 
even of the most matter-of-fact kind,-- 
economies, kingcraft, and literary strug- 
gles, and codes, administrations, trials 
and tactics----become, through the musi- 
cal emphasis of this man’s diction, lucid, 
winsome and suggestive? Macaulay 
has done more to banish prosy twaddle, 
platitudes, and formal dulness from polite 
literature in England, than all her mod- 
ern writers; he has done more to kindle 
a laudable ambition in young students to 
attain a command of their own language 
and a skill and tact in its use,----more to 
put to shame inconsequent, desultory and 
vague modes of thought and expression, 
than any of his cotemporaries. He has 
vindicated literary manhood; and fairly 
won the prestige of a hero amid the 
swarm of dilettante and pseudo philo- 
sophic writers of history and criticism, 
who have neither sincere convictions nor 
manly aspirations, 

There is something peculiarly sad and 
abrupt in the cessation of such mental 
activity; it seems like the disappearance 
of a bright and flowing stream which 
gives salubrity and cheerfulness to a land- 
scape. In the maturity of his powers, 
the cumplete possession of his wonderful 
‘stores of knowledge,----in the midst of his 
work, for which the intellectual appetite 
of multitudes was keenly whetted,----with- 
out the usual gradual decadence of zest 
fur life and alacrity of mind----Macaulay 
ceased to breathe; what he had written 
became thrice endeared----what he had 
not, fondly regretted ; and to the intima- 
tion of some narrow critic----that his head 
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was far superior to his heart,----comes 
forth the testimony of intimate friends to 
his generosity, of kindred to his warm 
affections, of beneficiaries to his habitual 
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and systematic bounty: and so, circled 
with honor and love, the man and the 
author live in human remembrance and 
gratitude. 





AN ANGEL VISIT. 


Oh! was it thine, the voice I heard, 
At evening’s dreamy hour? 


Oh! was it thine, that spake no word, 
That breathed no strain like thrill of bird, 
But like some angel-voice was heard, 


Of soft persuasive power? 


My life has sadly changed of late, 
Its fairest fiowers are crushed by fate, 
Its sky is dark with wrath; 


And many a starry hope has set, 


And many a shadowy, vain regret 


Besets my lonely path. 


And yester-e’en I lonely wept, 


But ere my tears had ceased to flow, 


A gentle Presence near me crept,— 


Oh! was it thine, I fain would know? 
A gentle hand upon me laid, 
And kindly eyes upon me bent, 
And then—I felt the presence fade, 
But, oh! whence came it, whither went? 


Oh! didst thou come from realms of light 


To meet me in that lonely grove? 


To shed thy radiance o’er my night, 

And ere thou took’st thy heaven-ward flight, 
To fill my soul with heavenly Jove? 

Then come no more—in vain ’twould be— 

My heart is fixed, I’]] follow thee! 
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THE RACES OF MEN. 






The following paper is one of two lectures delivered in Richmond in the winter of 
1855, by the late Henry A. Washington, Professor of History aud Constitutional Law in 


the College of William and Mary. We shall have the satisfaction of presenting the 


second lecture to our readers at an early day. 


As these MSS. were not left by the la- 


mented author in a state of readiness for publication, it is possible that in the revision 
of them for the press errors may have been overlooked or introduced. They are, how- 


ever, so truthful and philosophical, even in their present condition, that they will no 


doubt prove in the highest degree acceptable to the public. 


The object of this lecture is, by a rapid 
review of the evidences, historical and 
monumental, to ascertain, as nearly as 
may be, the true relations which nature 
has established between the races of men. 

There is, perhaps, no subject which 
has awakened in our day and generation 
more profound interest and discussion 
thon this of Race. Educated men are 
beginning to recognize the importance 
of this element in human affairs. They 
are beginning to see that law, govern- 
ment, science, literature, art, religion, 
in a word, civilization itself, are, in a 
certain sense, derived from, and depend- 
ent on it, and some of the most deeply 
seated and mischievous errors of our times 
have resulted from not recognizing this 
great element at work beneath those 
more superficial agencies upon which at- 
tention fixes itself. 

The races of men, as we now find 
them distributed over the globe, are dif- 
ferent. That a Saxon is not a Celt, that 
a Celt is not a Jew, that a Jew is nota 
Spaniard, and that a Spaniard is not a 
negro—these, whatever theory be adopt- 
ed in reference to the origin of human 
life upon our globe, are evident truths. 
A Saxon is no more a Celt than a bull- 
dog is a grey-hound. A Celt is no more 
a Negro than a grey-hound is a spaniel. 
This is my theory. Assemble together 
the different types—the Negro, the Copt, 
the "Arab, the Mongol, the Sclavonian, 
the Celt, the Saxon, and is it not mani- 
fest that you have before you, not sim- 
ply the illustrations of an arbitrary class- 
ification, but positively distinct classes of 
human beings—classes whose relations 
to the external world are different? 
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This is not all. I affirm, and am pre- 
pared to prove, that all that diversity and 
variety which we discover in the races of 
men in our own times, has existed 
throughout the whole historic and mon- 
umental period—the difference increas- 
ing, rather than diminishing, in the ratio 
of our progress into the past. 


The historic and monumental proofs, 
on this point, are so full, so perfect that, 
I think, no candid, honest, truth-loving 
mind can call it in question. Nothing 
is more certain than that the tendencies 
of modern civilization have been towards 
fusion and amalgamation. The mari- 
ner’s compass, the steam-boat, the rail- 
road, the clipper ship, these and all these 
other means of locomotion and commu- 
nication, both by land and sea, so char- 
acteristic of the modern epoch, have been 
powerful agents in breaking up the an- 
cient isolation of the nations and disturb- 
ing them in their primitive abodes. And 
the result is, that, in our own times, the 
human types are more fused, and mixed, 
and blended, and, therefure, less strongly 
marked and contrasted than in ancient 
times. 

It is to be distinctly understood that 
the question now discussed, is not that 
of the unity or diversity of the human 
race—whether mankind all sprang orig- 
inally from a single pair—or whether 
there are as many centres of creation as 
there are groups of races. This is a 
mere speculative question, interesting it 
is true, but still purely speculative. Al- 
though at present it violently agitates the 
scientific and, to some extent, the reli- 
gious world, I do not believe that data 
yet exist for a satisfactory solution of the 
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problem. It lies beyond the range both 
of science and of history. It is pruba- 
ble it never will be solved, and my idea 
about the matter is that it makes very 
little difference whether it ever is or not. 
This much, however, I do not hesitate to 
assert, that as the proofs now stand, the 
preponderance is, in my judgment, great- 
ly in favour of the unity of the race— 
Agassiz, Morton, Nott and Gliddon to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The really important question—that 
which practically presents itself to us as 
legislators, as philanthropists and as 
masters, is, whether the races of men, as 
they now exist upon the earth, and as 
they have existed within the historic 
period, are different, and if so, what im- 
portance is to be attached to that fact? 
What influence has it exerted upon hu- 
man civilization, upon government, upon 
society, upon literature, upon religion? 
This is, I repeat, the real, the practical, 
the important question connected with 
the races of men. 

In the mean while, there has arisen, 
in connection with the discussion of the 
problem of the unity or diversity of our 
race, a question of infinitely more im- 
portance than the problem itself. It re- 
lates to the manner in which the prob- 
lem should be solved—whether theolog- 
ically or scientifically, whether by learned 
interpretations of the Holy Scriptures, 
or by the study and the investigation of 
the laws of nature—a question of the 
highest importance, vital in its character, 
far-reaching in its consequences and 
bearing, not merely upon this but upon 
any other point where science and reli- 
gion come together. The question of the 
unity or diversity of the race is a ques- 
tion of science, not of theology, and ought 
therefore to be solved by the study and 
investigation of the laws of nature. 

That the Bible is not a revelation of 
physical science, but was vouchsafed to 
mankind for other purposes than to teach 
astronomy, geology, and ethnology is a 
point upon which many, perhaps a ma- 
jority, of the most distinguished Divines 
of the Christian Church are now agreed. 
More than fifty years ago the great 
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Chalmers announced the important truth 
that the writings of Moses do not fix the 
antiquity of the glohe. Aud since that 
time a long line of illustrious and pious 
men, ornaments of science and pillars of 
the Chureh of Christ—Buckland, Cony- 
beare, Sedgwick, Smith, Harris, Vaughan, 
Hamilton, Binney, and last, though not 
least, Sumner, the present venerable 
Archbishop of Canterbury—“ names all 
worthy in fame’s eternal bead roll to be 
filed” —have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, and openly assumed the same po- 
sition. 

And all this is as it should be. For, 
if I be not greatly in error, the separa- 
tion of religion and science is, and al- 
ways has been, one of the most honour- 
able badges both of European civiliza- 
tion, and of the Christian religion, Eu- 
ropean history begins with-a divorce of 
that immemorial alliance which has al- 
ways existed in the East between science 
and religion. The union between science 
and religion is Asiatic—the separation 
European, not only European but Chris- 
tian. There is no one thing in which 
the Christian religion stands more strong- 
ly contrasted with all the religions of the 
East, than in the fact that, whereas all 
oriental religions are a mongrel com- 
pound of theology, astronomy, geology, 
cosmogony, and what not, the Christian 
system is purely spiritual in its charac- 
ter. There is nothing in which the Bible 
stands more strongly distinguished from 
and contrasted with ‘the holy books of 
all other religions—with the Vedas, the 
Zendavesta, the Koran—than in the fact 
that, whereas these holy books claim to 
be revelations of physical science, as 
wellas of social and political philosophy, 
the Bible is, and claims to be exclasively, 
a revelation of religious truth. Finally, 
there is nothing in which the Christian 
priesthood stands more strongly and hon- 
ourably distinguished from the priest- 
hood of all other religions than in the 
fact that the former are simply and 
exclusively the ministers of the religion 
of Christ, and the messengers of salva- 
tion to a fallen world, and not like the 
Chaldaic, Magian, Brahminical, and 
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Egyptian priest-caste, the depositories 
not merely of the religion of their coun- 
try, but of the whole body of science, 
literature, and philosophy, held by them 
as a-sacred trust, confined to the con- 
secrated pale of their own order, and 
transmitted in regular hereditary suc- 
cession from generation to generation as 
a divine mystery. 

The separation of science and religion 
is, then, I repeat, European and Chris- 
tian—the union between them Oriental 
and Pagan. Depart from the European 
and Christian point of view, restore the 
ancient Oriental and Pagan alliance, re- 
gard the Bible, like the Koran, and the 
Vedas, and the other holy books of the 
East, as a revelation of physical science, 
place the interpretation of that revela- 
tion, as will inevitably be the case, in 
the hands of the Christian ministry, 
make these interpretations the arbiters, 
in,the last resort, of all scientific ques- 
tions, and the result will be, that you at 
once corrupt your religion and debase 
your science, By making your religion 
a compound of theology and science, you 
do more to impair its authority among 
men than all the infidels that have ever 
lived, In a word you realize all those 
results which now are, and have been 
immemorially realized in the East under 
a similar system, a false religion, a sta- 
tionary science, and an omnipotent priest- 
caste, holding in their hands not merely 
the consciences of men, but the sources 
of legislation, the reins of government, 
and the fountains of all power. Noth- 
ing seems plainer to me than that the 
interests of science and religion demand 
their complete and absolute separation. 
In all efforts, therefore, to introduce the- 
ology into ethnology, or any other sci- 
ence, and to make the Bible the supreme 
arbiter of scientific questions, I hold 
precisely the opinion of Hugh Miller in 
respect to geology—I hold the position 
of one who, “religiously believing his 
Bible, believes also, though theologians 
have at various times striven hard to 
pleige it to a false science, geographical, 
astronomical, and geological, it has been 
pledged by its Divine Author to no false- 
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hood whatever. And, in our times, the 
student of geology and ethnology occu- 
pies exactly the position in relation to 
those sciences that the mere Christian 
geographer would have occupied with 
respect to geography in the days of those 
doctors of Salamanca, who deemed it 
unscriptural to hold with Columbus, that 
the world is round—not flat; or exactly 
the position which the mere Christian as- 
tronomer, in the bays of Francis Turre- 
tin who deemed it unscriptural to hold 
with Newton and Galileo, that it is the 
earth which moves in the Heavens, and 
the sun which stands still. The mere 
geographer or astronomer might have 
been unable to discuss with Turretin or 
the doctors the niceties of Chaldaic punc- 
tuation, or the various meanings of the 
Ilebrew verbs, But this much, notwith- 
standing, he would be perfectly qualified 
to say, ‘* However great your skill as lin- 
guists, your reading of what you term 
the Scriptural geography and Scriptural 
astronomy, must, of necessity, be a false 
reading, seeing that it commits the Scrip- 
tures to what, in my character as astron- 
omer and geographer, I know to be a 
monstrously false geography and as- 
tronomy,” 

Now it may or may not be true that 
all mankind sprang from a single pair. 
I have already expressed my opinion that 
the scientific proofs, as they now stand, 
greatly preponderate in favour of this 
view. All that I maintain is, that this 
must be solved like every other scientific 
question, by the study and investigation 
of the laws of nature, and not by inter- 
pretetions of the Scriptures, however 
learned. 

If I am told that the result of all this 
will be to bring science and religion into 
conflict, my answer is, that the thing is 
impossible. ‘True religion and true sci- 
ence never can be brought into conflict; 
for the God of Revelation is also the God 
of Nature. The book of Revelation and 
the bovk of Nature read aright are in 
perfect harmony. That theology and 


that science which bring them into con- 
flict must either bea false theology or a 
Nothing, indeed is more 


false science. 
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certain than that the battle of Christian- 
ity has to be fought, in our times, on the 
field of the physical sciences, as it has 
been fought, in times past, on that of 
the metaphysical. But it is equally true 
that both theology and science will 
emerge from this as from all past con- 
tests purged of their errors, strengthened 
and purified by the ordeal. To doubt 
this is, in my estimation, a species of in- 
fidelity. 

I return, then, to my original proposi- 
tion, that the races of men are not only 
essentially different as we find them dis- 
tributed over our globe at present; but 
that this is true in respect to all time, as 
far back, at least, as human records, 
written and monumental, extend. This, 
indeed, it must be admitted, is not very 
far. Of the past we know but little. 
Little, very little, of the history of our 
race has been preserved. In Europe we 
have Ilerodotus, Thucydides, the Cyclo- 
pean Walls, and some few Etruscan re- 
mains. In Asia we have the Hebrew 
Records, the Vedas, the Books of Menon, 
and the Assyrian monuments of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh. In Africa we have 
Manetho, and the time-worn monuments 
of the Nile, the tombs, temples and pal- 
aces of the early Pharaohs. These are 
our only data for tracing back the his- 
tory of our race. Between the day when 
by the Almighty fiat the first mortal man 
was formed in the image of his Maker, 
and the full opening of the historic era, 
there is interval enough for any changes, 
any modifications which may be wrought 
in time. For, it must be remembered, 
that the movements of Providence are 
not circumscribed by human _ limits. 
Thousands of years are but as days in 
the divine chronology. It has been said 
that Providence moves through time as 
the gods of Homer through space. It 
takes a step and ages have rolled away. 
That the differences between the races of 
men have, during the historic period,~ 
been as‘distinctly, perbaps more distinct- 
ly, marked than they are now, none who 
have examined the paintings and sculp- 
tures of the Nile, particularly the figures 
which appear in the scene from the cele- 
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brated Belzoni Tombs at Thebes belong- 
ing to the XIX dynasty, some 1,500 
years B. C., will be disposed to question. 
In that celebrated tableau the god Horus 
is depicted as conducting sixteen persons, 
each four of whom represent a distinct 
type of the human race as known to the 
Egyptians of that day—Caucasian, Sem- 
etic, Coptic and Negro. Here and in in- 
numerable other paintings and sculptures 
on the walls of the tombs, temples and 
palaces uf the Nile, the Asiatic and Af- 
rican races are as broadly contrasted 
as if the delineations had been from the 
pencil of a modern artist. It is unne- 
cessary to dwell upon this point. Any 
one whose attention has been directed to 
monumental history will admit it the 
moment it is mentioned. The result, 
then, is, that the diversity and variety 
which we now discover in the races of 
men have existed through the whole 
monumental and historic period increas- 
ing, rather than diminishing, the further 
we go back into the Past. 

I now come to my second proposition, 
that there is, and always has been, not 
merely diversity but inequality among the 


races of men—that they are differently | 


endowed by nature—that to each a part 
has been assigned, and that on each fa- 
culties have been bestowed adapted to 
the part assigned. So simple seems this 
theory, so conformable to fact, to history 
and to experience, that any discussion of 
it here would be out of place, did we not 


know that a vague and undefined idea of, 


human equality is, perhaps, of all others, 
the most prevalent, and the most deeply 
rooted in the public mind of the age. 
We meet it everywhere, in all ranks and 
classes, Tacitly, and almost uncon- 
sciously, it is made the basis of our Con- 
stitution, and of our social systems. It 
has found its way into the Virginia Bill 
of Rights. It stands in the very front of 
the Declaration of Independence. It is 
there enounced as a self-evident truth 
that all men are by nature equal. In- 
deed, this idea of human equality is the 
source of many of the most mischievous 
errors of our times. No one can tell how 
much false philosophy, false legislation 
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and false philanthropy have been based 
upon it. 

I propose, very briefly, to bring this 
theory of human equality to the test of 
fact. I propose to compare together some 
of the prominent races of men, as they 
have been distributed over the globe in 
the historic period, for the purpose of as- 
certaining what is the true relation in 
which they have stood towards each 
other,—to see whether we can find in the 
scheme of nature, in the Divine econo- 
my, any place for this modern new-hatch- 
ed, new-fledged theory. 

The principal difficulty we have to en- 
counter in all these comparisons is in the 
classification. In order to compare the 
races of men, they must first be classi- 
fied. But this is yet to be done, though 
innumerable efforts, and some of them of 
very ancient date, have been made. Eth- 
nology is one of the oldest of human 
sciences. More than 4,000 years ago the 
Egyptians attempted to classify the races 
of men as they were known to them. 
The Caucasian, Semetic, Coptic and Ne- 
gro-—white, brown, red and black. Since 
that time there have been efforts to the 
same end—butin vain. No classification 
upon scientific principles has yet been 
made. Indeed, the best informed men 
agree that in the present state of our 
knowledge all classifications of race must 
necessarily be imperfect, and to some ex- 
tent arbitrary. Take, for example, the 
Caucasian group—the best known and 
most prominent. Ilere are thrown to- 
“gether in one indiscriminate mass the 
Egyptians, Berbers, Arabs, Jews, Hin- 
doos, Medes, Persians, Pelasgians, Ibe- 
rians, Celts, Saxons and Sclayonians—in 
a word, the whole Semetic and Indo-Eu- 
ropean fnmilies, with the Copts and Ber- 
bers of Northern Africa. Yet they dif- 
fer widely from each other, in colour, 
Janguage, organic structure, and other 
fuidamental points. 

Seeing then the difficulty cf a classifi- 
cation of races I shall attempt nothing of 
the sort, but merely for the purpose of 
convenience, and that I may make myself 
understood, will group together the races 
of men geographically—with reference to 
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those great Continents of the Old World, 
over which they have been and are dis- 
tributed—Europe, Asia and Africa, Eu- 
rope is, and always has been, the strong- ~ 
hold of the white races; Asia of the 
brown, and Africa of the black. Now, 
in view of this geographical distribution 
over the continents of the Old World, 
without attempting, at present, any ex- 
planation of the fact, let me put to you 
the simple question, whether there is not, 
and whether there has not always been a 
marked and incomparable superiority of 
the European over the Asiatic, and of the 
Asiatic over the African—of the white 
over the brown, and of the brown over 
the black. The superiority of Europe 
over Asia will not, I presume, be ques- 
tioned. It begins at the very beginning 
of European history, and extends through- 
out the whole period of its duration. It 
was true 3,000 years ago, and it is true 
now. It was true when the great Greek 
and Roman races were in the lead of hu- 
man progress, It is true now, when the 
Celt and Saxon branches of the same 
great European stock have come to take 
their place. And the superiority of Asia 
over Africa is, I presume, just as unques- 
tionable. 

This being so, the question at once 
arises, how is the fact to be explained? 
Will you ascribe it to physical causes, to 
climate, to soil, to geographical position ? 
It is manifest that this will not do; for it 
so happens that the greater part of Asia 
is in the same latitude with Europe, and 
its climate in corresponding latitudes, 
and at equal elevations, does not material- 
ly differ. Asia, like Europe, has every 
diversity of hill and valley, has her riv- 
ers, her bays, her gulfs, her inland seas, 
her indented coasts, with a richer soil, 
more luxuriant vegetation, and a greater 
abundance and variety of natural pro- 
ducts. And if you compare Africa with 
Asia, do you not, at once, recognise the 
vast superiority of the tropical vegetation 
of Africa? Where under the wide cane- 
py of heaven do you meet with a vegeta- 
tion so rich, so rank, so variegated, so 
gorgeous, as the flora of tropical Africa? 
The climate of Africa is, indeed, inimical 
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to the longevity of the white, but we 
know that precisely the reverse is the 
ease with the aboriginal dark races, who 
prosper nowhere so well as on the steam- 
ing soil of Central Africa; under the 
vertical rays of a tropical sun—where 
the Creator first located them, and to 
which he has constitutionally adapted 
them. The theory of physical causes, 
then, will notdo. It does not explain the 
phenomenon. Will you resort to the 
theory of moral causes, to social systems, 
to government, to religion? It is mani- 
fest that this does not solve the problem, 
but only removes the solution one step 
farther back. For the superiority of Eu- 
rope over Asia, and of Asia over Africa 
in society, government and religion being 
conceded, the question still recars whence 
this superiority? Society, government 
and religion have, no doubt, been power- 
ful secondary causes in bringing about 
this result. But these are themselves the 
effects of causes which lie beneath them, 
primary in their character, They, there- 
fore, remain themselves to be explained. 
It is not to be supposed that free constitu- 
tional government, civil liberty, the Chris- 
tian religion—these great agents of Eu- 
ropean regeneration and progress are 
mere accidents in her history. Why have 
not the governments of Asia been as free 
and progressive as those of Europe? 
Why have not her social, political and re- 
ligious systems been as well organized? 
The Christian religion, at once, the basis 
of European culture, and its crowning 
glory, was, humanly speaking, of Asiatic 
origin. And yet, did not the Asiatic 
races, with almost one voice, reject its 
lofty truths and divine precepts? Did 
not the sensual and sanguinary creed of 
Mahomet, springing up centuries after- 
wards propagate itself with unparalleled 
rapidity over the largest portions of the 
Asiatic and African continer t:, supersed- 
ing and exterminating in its course the 
pure and Divine religion of Jesus in those 
very regions where it was first revealed 
to mankind, and sealed with the Redeem- 
er’s blood? And all this, notwithstand- 
ing the long line of patriarchs, of pro- 
phets, of apostles, of martyrs, and of 
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ministers who have devoted their blood, 
and toil, and sweat in its cause. It is 
only true of the white races that the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 
The Christian religion is the most pre- 
cious of all Meaven’s gifts to fallen man; 
the crowning mercy of a gracious God— 
but I cannot disguise from myself the 
fact, that there is a greater adaptation in 
the European than in the Asiatic and 
African races to receive it, to embrace it, 
and to profit by it. And this is equally 
true of constitutional government, of 
civil liberty, and all the agents of Euro- 
pean amelioration and progress. The 
theory of moval causes answers no better 
than that of physical causes. The facts 
are inconsistent with it. Where then will 
you find the explanation of the unques- 
tionable superiority of Europe over Asia 
in all that goes to make wp civilization ? 
The answer is in Race, and in. Race only » 
—in those nateral and inherent differ- 
ences which the God of nature has im- 
pressed upon the races of men. Europe 
is the stronghold of the white, Asia of 
the brown, and Africa of the black races. 
Here, and here only, have we the solu- 
tion of the problem—the key to the whole 
matter. And in this connection, I repeat 
whut I have already stated, that the im- 
portance of this element of race in hu- 
man affairs cannot be overestimated. 

It is the primary cause of many of 
those secondary causes which are so often 
regarded as primary—laws, governments, 
institutions, and in a certain sense, reli- 
gion itself, are derived from race. Sec- 
ondary to the history of race comes that 
of institutions, which are, themselves, as 
I have just stated, derived from it. There 
is nothing in which historic literature in 
our own times, has made greater progress, 
than in the recognition of this truth, and 
in its application to historical problems, 
I hold it to be a truth confirmed by all 
observation, by all experience, and by all 
history, written and monumental, that 
the white races avesuperior to the brown, 
and the brown tothe black. Has not the 
noblest and the best of every thing which 
man has produced, at all times and in all 
places, been the work of the white races ? 
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The dark races have been on the earth as 
‘ long, and some say longer than the white, 
yet what have they done for human pro- 
gress? Their civilization is indeed older 
than that of the white—this much must 
be admitted—for the first germs of almost 
every department of European culture 
were of Asiatic origin, Asia has been 
styled the Continent of germs. Before 
, one ray of light had beamed upon Eu- 
rope, while her races were as yet wrapped 
in the pall of universal barbarism, those 
of Asia were already in the full tide of 
civilization. They were in possession of 
the magnet, the sun-dial, the hand-loom, 
the art of painting, the art of navigation, 
and indeed of most of the arts of civil- 
ized life. And yet, what use did they 
make of them? To what account did 
they turn these civilizing agents? What 
results did they realize? For two thou- 
sand years the Asiatic races have contri- 
V buted nothing to human progress—have 
not essentially changed—have learned 
nothing. They are, and have been, for 
this period, stereotyped. Looking to the 
African and Asiatic continents in the ag- 
gregate, they are not, at this day, as civ- 
ilized as they were in the days of Thebes, 
Babylon and Nineveh. 

In the meantime, while Asia has been 
stationary or retrograde, the germs of the 
Asiatic arts and culture, transplanted to 
European soil, among a nobler and more 
progressive race, have been adopted, im- 
proved and developed, and in its appoint- 
ed time, a civilization unfolded, first, in 
the peninsulas of Greece and Italy, and 
afterwards in Northern Europe, which 
cast into the shade the old and renowned 
civilization of the Nile, tho Ganges and 
Euphrates. And from that time a mark- 
ed superiority of Europe over Asia—in 
art, arms, literature, philosophy, govern- 
ment, in whatever you may choose to 
make the comparison, is at once recog- 
nised. For example, does the whole 
range of Asiatic history present a single 
philosopher worthy of being compared 
with Plato or Bacon ; a poet, with Homer 
or Shakspeare—an artist, with Phidias 
or Canova—an orator, with Demosthenes 
or Chatham? 
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The noblest creatures of the human in- 
tellect ; the master-pieces in literature, 
oratory, philosophy, and in art; the im- 
mortal forms which the world has agreed 
to worship as the models of ideal beauty, 
have they not all, whether in ancient or 
modern times, been the work of the white 
races? In legislation, too, and all that 
constitutes political science, is not the 
superiority just as unquestionable ? 

Where, but upon European soil has 
government reached the dignity of a 
science? Is not the whole political his- ~ 
tory of Asia the history of movement 
without progress, of dynasty succeeding 
dynasty, of revolution swallowing up rev- 
olution, producing and reproducing des- 
potism at every turn? While, on the 
other hand, have not free constitutional 
government, civil and religious liberty, 
ever been confined to the European races? 
In arms, did not Leonidas and his three 
hundred Spartans hold in check the Per- 
sian monarch and his swarthy hosts? 
And a little later, upon the plain of Mar- 
athon, did not a handful of Greeks break 
forever the spell of Persian power? And 
yet, a little later still, did not a Macedo- 
nian youth, at the head of a meagre band, 
roll back on Asia the tide of invasion and 
conquest, and establish for himself and 
his race an empire, extending from the 
Nile to the Indus? And, passing over a 
century or two to the era when another 
division of the great European family 
were beginning to develop their power, 
do we not see the eagles. of imperial 
Rome waving their crimson wings over 
subjugated Asia, while Kings, Tetrarchs 
and Satraps adorned the triumphal pro- 
cessions of her Generals, as they threaded 
the streets of the ancient Sacerdotal and 
Patrician city of the Kings? And leap- 
ing the gulf which separates ancient from 
modern Europe, and coming down to our 
own times, it was but the other day that 
we beheld an English army of a few thou- 
sand men invade the Celestial Empire 
with its three hundred and fifty millions 
of population, and its standing army of 
fifteen millions. And even now, does not 
a company of Saxon merchants, from the 
banks of the Thames, huld India in sub- 
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jection, and rule her teeming myriads by 
the sword? 

In whatever direction, then, we turn 
our eyes, in all the departments of human 
civilization, have the White Races of Eu- 
rope maintained their superiority over the 
Brown Races of Asia. 

I come now to unfold the great law of 
historical development, and I hold that 
there has been something like a regular 
succession----may I not say a progression, 
in the order in which the different Races 
—the Black, the Brown and the White, 
have appeared to perform the part as- 
signed them in the great drama of human 
progress, That the Brown Races pre- 
¢eded the White, that Asia, historically 
speaking, is older than Europe----that 
Babylon and Nineveh were built before 
Rome and Athens, are truths familiar to 
all----that the Black preceded the Brown 
—that Africa is, historically speaking, 
older than Asia----that Thebes and Mem- 
phis were built before Babylon and Ni- 
neveh, are truths, perhaps, not so univer- 
sally recognised. And yet, in the present 
eondition of the historic and monumental 
proofs, we are bound to consider the 
Egyptian as the oldest of all human civil- 
izations. This conclusion rests mainly 
upon the monuments of the Nile, which 
earry back Egyptian chronology at least 
1000 years behind that of any other 
nation. The great historic drama first 
opens in the valley of the Nile. Thence 
it was transferred to Asia, when the great 
Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian Em- 
pires succeeded the old Empires of the 
Pharaohs; and at length to Europe, when 
the Macedonian and Roman came to suc- 
eed the Asiatic. And since that time 
the destinies of the world, the destinies 
of civilization have been in the hands of 
the White Races. From that period the 
history of the World has been, to a re- 
markable degree, an account of their de- 
velopment, progress and extension. The 
Black and the Brown sink into the shade, 
and the White Races fill the foreground 
of the picture. And nothing in the future 
seems more certain than that every foot 
wf our globe, where climate does not pre- 
sent an insuperable barrier, is destined 


to be conquered by them, and wherever 
they go they carry the Christian religion, 
and that high culture based upon it. 

It isa wath which cannot and ought 
not to be disguised, that the White Races 
have been, in a peculiar manner, the 
representatives of Christianity----look to 
Christendom, in our own times, and it 
is not confined almost exclusively to 
them----Europe and her Colonies are the 
stronghold of Christianity----Asia of Ma- 
hometanism---Africa of the lowest forms 
of feticism. For the last 1500 years 
Christianity has been decidedly retro- 
grade both in Asia and Africa. It is sim- | 
ply a fact which remains, not to be proved, 
but to be explained. Christianity, in the 
days of the Apcstles, was stronger in 
Asia than it is now. And the same is 
true of Africa. And yet, religion is, as 
I have already stated, of Asiatic origin. 
The Divine founder of the Christian re- 
ligion, was, humanly speaking, of Asiatic 
birth and lineage----but was he not re- 
jected by his own people, spurned, re- 
viled and scoffed at----nailed to the ac- 
cursed tree? His religion banished from 
Asia took root in an alien, but more con- 
genial soil, amidst a nobler and more 
progressive race, and has become the 
basis of a civilization, the like of which 
the world has never before seen. And 
since that time the religion of Christ, and 
that high culture which has been reared 
upon it, have been the sacred and, almost, 
exclusive deposit of the White Races. 
And their mission on earth, the highest 
ever entrusted to human agents, seems to 
be to preserve and propagate them both. 

On this point, I do not wish to be mis- 
understood, I am particularly anxious 
that I should not be. I believe that the 
Christian religion was designed for all 
men. I believe that the time will come 
when all nations of every tongue, and of 
every hue, will be regathered into the 
Christian fold. I believe that the work 
of redemption is co-extensive with the 
work of Creation. I believe that ‘as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ All this I believe. But, 
it must be remembered, that God accom- 
plishes His ends by human means----and 
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the means by which, in my judgment, the 
Asiatic, the African and the Indian will 
be brought into the Christian fold, will 
be by the propagation and extension of 
the White Races, carrying with them the 
Christian religion and European culture, 
with the untold blessings which follow 
in their train. 

The Greeks, in ancient times, propa- 
gated themselves by colonization--- the 
Romans by conquest. From these two 
sources have originated all the great im- 
pulses which have been given to the 
civilization of the World. In one or the 
other of these ways have the blood and 
culture of the superior been diffused 
among the inferior races. In one or the 
other of these ways, at the present time, 
are the Russians spreading themselves 
over Central Asia, the Celts over North- 
ern Africa, and the Saxons over this Con- 
tinent and India. LIassert, then, in what- 
ever direction we turn our eyes, whether 
to Asia, Africa, or America, this result 
isin our own times, as it has been for 
more than 2000 years, in progress of rapid 
accomplishment. And as the White 
Races advance the Dark recede----witness 
the Ilindoos, and Mongols in Asia, the 
Moors in Africa----the Indians in America. 
The mission of the White Races upon the 
earth, seems to have been, as I have said, 
to civilize and Christianize it. For this 
the Creator has specially endowed them. 
IIe has given them powerful intellects; 
frames and constitutions wonderfully 
adapted to the vicissitudes of climate— 
the extremes of heat and cold. He has 
made them ambitious, discerning and 
reckless of danger. Above all, he seems 
to have implanted in their bosoms an 
instinct which, in spite of themselves, 
drives them forward to the fulfilment of 
their lofty mission. That they are des- 
tined to occupy every land, where climate 
does not erect a barrier, there can be no 
doubt. It is not reason—it is destiny, 
and no philanthropy, no legislation, no 
missionary zeal can prevent it. The fate 
of the aborigines of our own Continent is 
manifest; and if we look to Asia, we 
find a repetition of the same melancholy 
tragedy upon a larger scale, and in re- 
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spect to, perhapg¢,a nobler people. Where 
is now the great Mongolian race of Cen- 
tral Asia—once the most powerful and 
warlike of the earth—whose reign was 
for centuries the reign of terror, and deso- 
lation for the rest of mankind? Time and 
again rushing down in wild array from 
their mountain fastnesses, have they 
broken, like ravenous wolves, into the 
fold of civilized nations. Where are now 
those innumerable hordes whose tented 
field resembled a noble city—who, gather- 
ing around the standards of Attila, Zen- 
gis Kan and Tamerlane, have followed 
them to conquest and dominion? Their 
glory is gone, their sceptre is broken, 
their race is run, their mission ended. 
They are gradually disappearing before 
the progress of the European, and the 
day is not far distant when they will be 
absorbed as a mere item in the Muscovite 
dominions, 

There is, at first view, something mel- 
ancholy and affecting in this progressive 
disappearance of the Dark before the 
White Races. But our consolation is, 
that it has all been ordained for the best 
—that it isa part of the Divine scheme, 
and that it is one of the appointed means 
by which Providence accomplishes its 
great work of progress and amelioration 
upon earth. And thus, in the end, do 
all things work together for the best, and, 
perhaps, the highest and loftiest function 
of history is that it 


“ Asserts Eternal Providence, 
And justifies the ways of God to men.” 


In conclusion, permit me to ask you, 
whether you do not recognise a certain 
law, @ certain order, a certain progression 
in the succession in which the Races of 
Men have appeared to perform the part 
assigned them? From that distant epoch, 
when human history first unfolds itself 
to view on the time-worn monuments of 
the Nile to our own day and generation, 
do we not discover, from century to 
century, from Continent to Continent, a 
gradual, but a certain onward and up- 
ward movement? Has not the great tide 
of human civilization risen on the whole? 
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Here and there, now and then, a breaker 
may have receded, But still, from age 
to age, the movement has been progres- 
aive. 

This work of raising, of elevating, of 
making the high in due progression suc- 
ceed the low, is not confined to the Races 
of Men. It is characteristic of the Divine 
workmanship everywhere, and in all 
things—in the organic and in the inor- 
ganic world. Nor is it confined to the 
present order of beings, but extends to 
all the multitudinous forms, animate and 
imanimate, which appeared and disap- 
peared before the creation of man. Ask 
the geologist what is the law of the great 
world of fossils. He will tell you that 
in those tablets of stone, which constitute 
his only records, he finds no example of 
dynasties returning that have once passed 
away. That there is no repetition of the 
dynasty of the fish—the reptile—the 
mammal. He will tell you that inani- 
mate plants—sea monsters, moving things 
that had life-—great cattle, and beasts of 
the field have succeeded each other in 
due order. Ue will further tell you that 
before the appearance of responsible, im- 
mortal man, upon the earth, each step in 
the ascending series had been a distinct 
act of creation----that the creative fiat 
went forth, and inert matter came into 
existence----that the creative fiat went 
forth, and plants, with lower animal forms 
came into existence,----that the creative 
fiat went forth, and the oviparous animals, 
—birds and reptiles—came into existence 
—that the creative fiat went forth, and 
mammiferous animals—cattle and beasts 
of the earth---eame into existence, Fi- 
nally, the creative fiat went forth, and 
immortal Man, the last of the series, came 
into existence, The work of creation has 
been a work of progress, and where cre- 
ation ends development begins. This, 
too, as I have, endeavoured to prove to 
you, has been a work of progress----from 
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the Black Races to the Brown, from the 
Brown to the White---from Africa to 
Asia,----from Asia to Europe----from the 
old stationary and torpid civilization of 
Egypt to the culture of modern Europe— 
from the feticism of the Nile to the re- 
ligion of Christ. 


And here, without exhausting the sub- 
ject, I conclude this lecture, already too 
protracted. You see that I hold no theory 
of human equality. I do not believe that 
all men are by nature equal. Specula- 
tors upon natural rights, and human 
equality, may say what they please, but 
Ido not believe the fact is so----on the 
contrary, I think, that all experience, all 
observation, all history contradict it. 
Whatever theory be adopted respecting 
the origin of human life upon our globe, 
I believe that the Races of Men, within 
the historic period at least, have been un- 
equal. I can never believe that the great 
Greek race, with intellects and frames so 
glorious that no parallel to them can be 
found in history, and the brutal Hotten- 
tot and Bosjeman, the lowest link in the 
descending scale of African life, should 
enact the same part, or that they were 
created equal, toenable them to do so. I 
hold, on the contrary, that the order of 
nature is a scheme of infinite gradations. 
I see gradation and subordination every- 
where in the inorganic as well as in the 
organic world, binding with a chain of 
many links, the lowest type of the Afri- 
can to the highest of the Caucasian man 
---binding also, perhaps, were it permit- 
ted to mortal hand to turn “that golden 
key which opes the palace of eternity,” 
the insentient zoophyte to those radiant 
spirits which 


“Before the sapphire coloured throne, 
To Him that sits thereon,” 

“Tn thousand choirs, 

Touch their immortal 


wires.” 
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R. H. LEE TO SAM. ADAMS, 


Chantilly in Va., 24th April, 1774. 


Sir. 


Since my letter to you of December 6th 
last, I have not been favored with any 
from you, and now in a few days I shall 
go to Williamsburg, where our assembly 
will be convened on the 4th of next month, 
There we shall remain I expect until the 
last of June, during which time should 
any material information concerning the 
American Cause reach Boston, from Par- 
liament or Administration, I should be 
glad to have particular intelligence from 
you. At the same time it vill be highly 
conducive to the general good, that your 
corresponding Committee write a Public 
letter to ours on any such occasion, Iam 
led to suppose that an event of this sort, 
may be called up in consequence of the 
well-deserved fate which befell the Tea in 


the Northern Colonies, and which I see 


has so moved the spleen of some ill-judg- 
ing writer in the public Advertiser as to 
induce him to persuade the adoption of 
harsh measures against America. How- 
ever consonant this advice may be to the 
opinion of our Tory Ministers, yet I think 
two considerations will secure the quiet 
of the British Empire, against the effects 
of their Despotism,—the extreme diticul- 
ty of fixing on any plausible mode of re- 
sentment, and the approaching general 
Election in England. 

The wise and good in Britain are too 
well convinced of the unmerited abuse we 
have received for 10 or 12 years past not 
to produce consequences from a dispute 
with America, fatal to the views of min- 
istry at a general election. A few days 
since came to my hands a letter, from 
London, dated Jan. 29th, 1774, in which 
the gentleman says: “I have just come 
from the Privy Council where the Peti- 
tion from the House of Representatives in 
Massachusetts Bay, praying for the re- 
moval of Governor Hutchinson and Lt. 
Gov. Oliver, was enforced by Mr. Dun- 
ning and Councillor Jno. Lee. The Gov- 
ernor was vindicated by Wedderburn, 
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who was exceedingly abusive of New 
England and the Rhode Islanders, calling 
them factious, seditious, disaffected, and 
even rebellious. In short I never heard 
aman speak for two hours so very little 
to the purpose respecting the case before 
the Council, or more insolently abusive of 
every person whom he thought of differ- 
ent sentiments from himself. Dunning 
was very unwell; however, in his reply 
he gave the North Briton some smart 
wipes. The board was very full and the 
room exceedingly crowded. I do not yet 
know the Council’s report.” The truth 
is, Sir, that we have only to be cool, 
firm and united, to secure, as well our- 
selves as our fellow-subjects beyond the 
water, from a systematic plan of Despot- 
ism, that has already fallen with a heavy 
hand, on every part of the Empire, un- 
less North Britain may be excepted, the 
Inhabitants of which country are much 
favored indeed ; and yet the most accurate 
searcher into their history can find no pe- 
culiar merits they have with the reigning 
family. 

Iam Sir, with very particular esteem, 
&e. 


ALEXANDER MCDOUGALL TO R. H. LEE, 


New York, June 5th, 1775. 


Sir. 


While you are anxiously “engaged to 
preserve the rights of your country, I 
cannot entertain the least doubt, but you 
will readily excusethis address, when I as. 
sure you I am induced to it from a sincere 
desire to promute the common cause of 
America in this city. The Delegates of 
this Colony, who are in trade, can inform 
you, I have no private interest in the sub- 
ject on which I now solicit you. Since 
the commencement of the non-importa- 
tion in 1768 to the dissolution of the last 
Continental Congress, the Tea Traders to 
Holland were not only countenanced, but 
greatly stimulated by the friends of Lib- 
erty, to import that article; to enable us 
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to defeat the ministerial project of sub- 
jecting us to the payment of the duty on 
tea imported from Great Britain before 
the Congress was convened, or any act or 
advice from them was announced to the 
Public, large orders were sent for this 
commodity, and a very considerable quan- 
tity was imported. When their proceed- 
ings came out, those Traders immediately 
countermanded their Orders, altho’ they 
were not directed to do it. Previous to 
this, there was a great quantity arrived, 
and then on its passage, as it was some 
time before those orders had effect, so that 
when the non-consumption of it took 
place, there remained unsold near the 
value of £100,000 currency. Many of 
the proprietors of this article, have the 
greater part of their fortunes locked up 
in it, and more than one of them to the 
amount of £7000: and many of the suf- 
ferers are zealous friends to the country. 
They complain that no order or advice 
was given to them, before the dissolution 
of the Congress, to restrain or counter- 
mand their Orders, and yet they are de- 
prived of disposing and consuming an ar- 
ticle, which they imported upon the faith 
of Publick Encouragement and they con- 
ceive their case singularly hard, as the 
merchants trading to Great Britain are 
allowed (although they were directed to 
countermand their orders) to dispose of 
the goods imported within the time limit- 
ed by the Congress. As the consumption 
of the tea on hand, will not affect the 
manufacturers of Great Britain or Ireland 
so as to engage them in our favor, or in- 
duce the Ministry to redress our griev- 
ances, the proprietors think they might 
be as Liberty, without any injury to the 
common cause to vend what is unsold, es- 
pecially when the British and Irish Trad- 
érs are allowed this privilege even with 
such goods as materially concerns the 
Trade of these countries. Notwithstand- 
ing those hardships and this claim, from 
& regard to the union of the colonies, and 
the respect they bore to the last Congress, 
they cheerfully submitted to-close their 
sales on the Ist of March, as the Associa- 
tion directs, relying on the justice and 
wisdom of the next Congress to give them 
relief. If I might be permitted, as a citi- 


zen of New York, fully acquainted with 
the state of this matter, and as a friend 
to the present interesting struggle, to give 
my opinion, it would be that the Congress 
give them liberty to dispose of what they 
have on hand. I am confident such a 
Resolution would tend to establish, rather 
than to diminish the Power of the Con- 
gress in this city. I could adduce many 
reasons in support of this opinion, but 
shall not trespass any longer on your pa- 
tience than while I mention the follow- 
ing. These gentlemen are great adven- 
turers, who would have risqued a consid- 
erable part of this property in importing 
arms and ammunition, but were prevent- 
ed, by their having so great a part of 
theircapitals, unexpectedly locked up, and 
they did not think it prudent to risque 
any other part of their property, when 
they were so much embarrassed in 
their affairs by the state of their Tea, 
which they were in danger of losing.— 
Nor will they be enabled to engage in the 
importation of those articles four zome 
time, even if theh should be indemnified 
by the Public, for the loss of it, as it will 
be some time before this can take place. 
Upon the whole of this matter, Sir, per- 
mit me to say, I think it is not a time for 
us to sink £100,000, when we shall, in 
all probability, have occasion to make the 
most prudent use of our common stock, 
nor to discourage or impede the importa- 
tion of ammunition, which is already at- 
tended with very great risque, and espe- 
cially when so much depends on our being 
possessed of a sufficient quantity of that 
necessary article. I hope you will ex- 
euse the liberty of this communication, 
as my sole motive in doing it is a regard 
to that cause, which I am persuaded you 
have, above all earthly considerations, 
most at Heart. 

I am sir, respectfully, your very hum- 
ble servant. 
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ANSWER TO THE SAME. 


Philadelphia, 24th July, 1775. 
Sir. 


Attention to the public business, and 
an immediate answer to your letter, not 
being necessary, will, I hope, be my ex- 
cuse, for not sooner acknowledging the 
receipt of your favor of June 5th. The 
case your mention, has not yet come under 
the consideration of the Congress. It is 
a hard one no doubt, but how to give re- 
lief, without again introducing that com- 
modity to public use, is a question of 
much difficulty. N. York is not a singu- 
lar instance of such suffering ; they are 
plentifully scattered thro’ all the united 
colonies. Should Congress determine to 
admit the sale and use of what tea is on 
hand, may not bad men take the advan- 

_tage of the impossibility of distinguish- 
ing this from newly imported Tea, exert- 
ing their wits to conceal the importation, 
and thus render abortive our association 
against this article, the hateful cause of 
the present disagreeable situation of 
North America. I fear this case is among 
the number of those unavoidable evils, in- 
troduced into society by the want of pub- 
lic virtue. I am acquainted with very 
many instances of large quantities of 
stopt Tea in Va., but I am happy to find 
that the sufferers bear their misfortune 
with much patience, in consideration of 
the public good resulting therefrom. It 
is more than a year now, since the use of 
tea has been totally banished from Va.— 
Do you not think, Sir, that Gen. Gage will 
turn his eyes to N. York, for winter-quar- 
ters for part of his army, and may it not 
be wise to be prepared for resisting a plan 
calculated to afford shelter in cold weath- 
er to men who will certainly enter upon 
our destruction when the season changes. 

I am, with much regard, sir, your most 
ob’t humble servant, 


Ricuarp H, Ler. 
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R. H. LEE TO HENRY TUCKER. 


Philadelphia, 24th Nov. 1775. 


Srr. 


As the contents of the enclosed paper 
concerns our common countries, I have 
thought it my duty asa Delegate to Con- 
gress from Virginia, to enclose it to you 
by the first opportunity. As salt is now 
much wanted in Virginia, and the country 
has been favored with a plentiful crop the 
last season, it will be very convenient for 
both countries that your Island furnish 
that article quickly as possible, and to the 
full amount permitted by the Resolution 
of Congress. The restraining Act of Par- 
liament of the last session does not inter- 
fere with you in this business, yet it will 
be prudent to make use of quick sailing 
vessels, and if a few guns and men are 
put on board to keep off the small tend- 
ers in Chesapeake Bay, that are every now 
and then committing Acts of Piracy, 
they might be of service. 

It will be the most safe to run immedi- 
ately up York, Rappahannock, or Pow- 
towmack, asthe men-of-war generally liein 
Hampton Roads, or about Norfolk. The 
Committee of Safety sits constantly, and 
means will be taken to give all possible 
despatch to your business in Virginia, 

I write in great haste and-- 


R. H. LEE TO MRS. MCCAULEY. 
Philadelphia, 29th Novy. 1775. 


Dear Mapam. 


As a good Christian, properly attached 
to your native country, 1 am sure you 
must be pleased to hear that North Amer- 
ica is not fallen, nor likely to fall down 


. before the Images that the King hath set 


up. After more than ten years of abuse 
and injury on one side and of modest rep- 
resentation on the other, Administration 
at length determine to try if the Sword 
cannot effect what threatening Acts of 
Parliament had in vain attempted; that 
is the ruin of the just rights and liberty 
of this great Continent. Lexington, Con- 
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cord, and Bunker Hill opened the tragic 
scene, and clearly proved to the whole 
world that North America had no reliance 
but on its own virtue in arms. The bat- 
tle of Bunker’s Hill, tho’ followed by 
strong reinforcements, has not enlarged 
the prison of the Ministerial army many 
paces. After the clearest proofs that the 
Quebec Act was going to be carried into 
effect by marching an army of Canadians 
into these Colonies, and when every at- 
tempt had been made to bring the Sav- 
ages on the defenceless women and chil- 
dren along our extensive frontiers, it be- 
came high time, on the principles of self- 
preservation, to avert the meditated evil, 
The war was, therefore, sent into their 
own country, having first by proper 
Agents and Memorials, explained to the 
inhabitants of Canada and to the Indians 
the views and objects of the United Colo- 
nies. Success equal to the justice of the 
cause, has followed this undertaking.— 
With indefatigable zeal, 3000 men cross- 
ed Lake Champlain, and laid siege to 
Fort St. John’s, which place, as the key 
to Canada, had been made very strong by 
Gov. Carlton, and garrisoned with500 reg- 
ular troops, and 100 Canadians. During 
this siege a detachment from the army 
pierced further into the Country, invested 
and took Fort Chambler between St. 
John’s and Montreal, that was garrisoned 
by about 80 regulars, General Carlton 
having by this time collected 800 men 
marched to the relief of St. John’s, when 
600 of the American troops met and de- 
feated him. This was presently followed 
by the surrender of St. John’s, with all 
the garrison, prisoners of war, and 
there they found a plentiful supply of 
military stores. A rapid march to Mon- 
treal was next made, and yesterday 
brought the account of the surrender of 
that town to Gen. Montgomery, on Mon- 
day, the 13th inst., upon condition that 
the people should quietly enjoy their Re- 
ligion and not be molested in their prop- 
erty. Gen. Carlton had escaped down 
the St. Lawrence with 2 or 3 vessels, but 
it was expected that he would fall into 
the hands of Col. Arnold, then at Quebec, 
to which place he had penetrated with 
1000 men by the Rivers Kennebec and 
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Chaudiére. Nodoubt is entertained here, 
but this Congress will be shortly joined 
by Delegates from Canada, which will 
then complete the union of 14 Provinces. 
Thus have the evil machinations of an 
unprincipled Administration been turned 
greatly to the honor and the security of 
the people they meant to ruin. The Proc- 
lamation that followed the receipt of so 
humble a petition, has determined the 
Councils of America to prepare for de- 
fence with the utmost vigor, both by sea 
and land. Altho’ upon the former of 
these elements, America may not at first 
be in condition to meet the force of Great 
Britain, yet as Hercules was once in his 
cradle, so time and attention will, under 
the fostering hand of Liberty, make 
great changes in this matter. The know- 
ing ones are of opinion that by next 
Spring so many armed vessels will be fit- 
ted out as to annoy our Enemies greatly, « 
and to afford much protection to the trade 
of North America. Itis wonderful what 
great benefits have already been obtained 
by the infant efforts of some Colonies in 
this way. Whilst this country abounds 
in wood, iron and artizans, whilst a soil 
and climate fitted for the abundant pro- 
duction of Hemp is possessed by an in- 
dustrious people, strength on the sea can- 
not long be wanting. The Congress has 
ordered asuspension of all exportations 
for a certain time. This looks like ruin 
to the West Indies. The almost infinite 
distress that these Islands will feel in a 
short time is really shocking to humanity, 
but in this case charity must begin at 
home, and the liberties of North America 
be at all events, secured. 

The animation and perseverance that 
the Spirit of Liberty and resentment fur- 
nishes, was well displayed in the siege of 
St. John’s. ’T was a wet, cold season, and 
the men thinly clothed, the ground so 
low and wet, on which they were placed, 
that they were compelled to lay heaps of 
brush and weeds on the top of the brush, 
that they might sleep out of the water at 
night. In this horrid situation they vig- 
orously pressed the siege for 47 days, 
when the Garrison surrendered Prisoners 
of War. 

Lord Dunmore’s unparalleled conduct 
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in Virginia, has, a few Scotch accepted, 
united every man in that large colony.— 
If the Administration had searched thro’ 
the world for a person the best fitted to 
ruin their cause and procure union and 
success for these colonies, they could not 
have found amore complete Agent than 
Lord Dunmore. We regret not having 
heard from England since early in Sep- 
tember, but our Congress disregarding 
this, and proceeding with vigor, perse- 
verance and judgment, is effecting the 
great purpose for which they were ap- 
pointed. You know the writer of this 
letter, Madam, and therefore, it is unne- 
cessury to sign it, as it would be to assure 
you of his affection and esteem for your 
whole self, and all your connections. We 
hope all are well at St. Bees’, and that 
proper care will be taken there in this 
tempestuous season. The last Post pro- 
ducesa Proclamation from Lord Dunmore, 
declaring Liberty to the Slaves, and pro- 
claiming the law martial, to be the only 
Law in that Colony. And all this he says 
is done “in virtue of the power and au- 
thority to me given by his Majesty.” Is 
it possible that his Majesty could author- 
ize him thus toremedy evils which his 
Lordship himself had created. I would 
have enclosed you a copy of this curious 
proclamation, had I not found it would 
too much increase the size of this Packet. 
The inhumanity with which this war 
(unprovoked as it has been on this side,) 
is prosecuted, is really shocking. A few 
days since in the midst of winter’s |se- 
verity in| that Northern climate did Gen. 
Howe turn out of Boston, between two 
and three hundred women and children 
without even the necessaries of life.— 
Some of them died on the water side be- 
fore their hospitable countrymen could 
relieve them. This cruelty is the more 
more unpardonable, as these unhappy 
people have been by violence, detained in 
Boston, until now, contrary to the faith 
of a most positive agreement entered into 
between the town and General Gage. 
The enclosed printed papers will shew 
you, Madam, how successful the cause of 
liberty has been in Canada. No doubt is 
entertained of Quebec and Gov. Carlton 
having fallen into the hands of General 
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Montgomery and Col. Arnold, A valua- 
ble Artillery store-ship is just fallen into 
our hands, and the stores now at our 
camp at Cambridge. 

The ship is the “ Nancy,” I think. 


FROM THE COMMITTEE OF INTELLIGENCE TO 
- 
MESSRS. HALL AND SELLERS. 


York, Pa., 17 Oct. 1777. 


GENTLEMEN. 

Congress having authorized their Cum- 
mittee of Intelligence to get a Press fixed 
in this Town, I am, as Chairman of that 
Committee, to propose to you to let your 
Press be immediately brought here and 
set up: that the expense of bringing the 
Press shall be defrayed by Congress ; that 
you shall be employed in publishing for 
Congress, and paid a liberal price for 
so doing. The Committee hope this 
will be a sufficient inducement, when you 
consider that a Newspaper published by 
you here, containing Congress intelligence 
will be of extensive sale, and very profit- 
able. At all events, you will be pleased 
to give me an immediate answer, and de- 
liver your letter to Gen, Mifflin, or the 
Quarter-Master, who may be in Reading, 
in order than an express may bring it 
without delay, to this place. 

I am, gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant. 


R. H. LEE TO EDMUND PENDLETON, (PROB- 
ABLY.) 


York, 22a Oct., 1777, 2 o’clock. 


Dear Sir. 

The slow, but sure-moving Gates, has 
not yet sent up his Inventory, but an of- 
ficer who saw Burgoyne with Gates, tells 
a gentleman that passed this town as fol- 
lows: 1 Lieutenant-General, 2 Major- 
Generals, 7 Brigadiers, 5,000 men, 15,000 
stand of arms, 40 pieces of cannon, and 
a consideraple quantity of clothing. 
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R. H. LEE TO GENL. MIFFLIN. 
York, | Penna.,| Nov. 2, (?) 1777. 


My Dear GenerAt, 

I thank you for your obliging favor of 
the 28th past, and for the inclosures ac- 
companying it. I assure you, Sir, that 
having received such original impressions 
of your firm attachment to the cause of 
America, I have ever placed you among 
its first and most valuable friends.— 
Trusting therefore, to your patriotism, 
and my hopes of your returning health, 
I had ventured to mention your name for 
one of the three Commissioners of the 
new Board of War,—a most important 
department, on which our righteous war- 
fare eminently depends. Some gentlemen 
supposed your health would hinder; 
others observed that the Continental poli- 
ey forbid the union of two offices in the 
same person, supposing that you might 
be prevailed on to retain your commission 
of M. General until your health permit- 
ted action. Thespirit of the Continental 
policy does forbid double salaries, but the 
Generalship might be continued with the 
Board of War salary. Indeed, the nature 
of the latter business renders rank and 
knowledge in War necessary. 

I love America and venerate its faithful 
friends, which must render it painful to 
be deprived, from whatever cause, of the 
assistance of its surest supports in this 
crisis of its fate. I still hope, however, 
that returning health will enable you yet 
to continue your aid for establishing the 
glory of North America, on the most last- 
ing foundation. 

Iam yours, dear sir, with sincere af- 
fection. 

(R. H. LEE, [PROBABLY] TO GEN. WASH- 
INGTON ;—A FRAGMENT.) 


York, [| Penna.,| Nov. 20th, 1777. 


Dear Sir. 

I have no doubt of being excused by 
you for not sooner answering your favor 
of the 24th last, when you are informed 
that my ill state of health has prevented 
me from attending as I ought, to the im- 


portant matter it contains. I gave Mr. 
Jones the letter, that he might inform 
Congress of such parts as it imported the 
public they should be acquainted with. 
As it appeared by the letters of General 
Mifflin that he objected only to serve in 
the Quarter-Master’s department, that his 
health was returning, and that he was 
willing to continue his aid to the public 
cause, Congress appointed him one of the 
Commissioners of the new Board, because 
he is competent to the right discharge of 
its duties, because that would best suit 
his valetudinary state, and as shewing a 
just sense of his uniform, vigorous, and 
well founded patriotism. 

I have strong hopes, that by the skill 
and industry of this new Board, and from 
the right execution of business in this 
important department, you will in future 
find great relief. Gen. Conway has not 
been lately mentioned in Congress, nor 
has there been much talk of an Adjutant 
General, since it is not certainly known 
whether Col. Pickering will accept his 
new appointment. Mr. Fleming’s char- 
acter stands very fair, and so far as I am 
able to judge, would answer well in this 
commission. The enclosed will shew you 
Mr. Sergeant’s opinion of him. 

Gen. Mifflin has proposed a plan for 
the Quarter-Master’s department that ap- 
pears judicious, and well fitted to answer 
the purpose of good service and economy 
at the same time. He would divide this 
department into its military and civil 
branches, the former to be filled by a per- 
son well qualified to discharge its duties, 
and the latter again to be divided into 
Commissaries of Teams, of Forage, of 
Tents, &., &c., to be governed in their 
purchases by estimates from the Quarter- 
Master General, who is to touch no money 
but a moderate, tho’ sufficient salary. It 
is unfortunately too true, that our ene- 
mies pay little regard to good faith or any 
obligations of justiceand humanity, which 
renders the Convention of Saratoga a 
matter of great moment; and it is also, 
as you justly observe, an affair of infinite 
delicacy. The undoubted advantage that 
they will take of even the appearance of 
infraction on our part, and the American 
Character, which is concerned in preserv- 
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ing its faith inviolate, cover the affair with 
difficulties, and proves the disadvantages 
we are under in conducting war against 
an old, corrupt, and powerful people, who 
having much credit and influence in the 
world, will venture on things that would 
totally ruin the reputation of young and 
rising communities like ours. 

The English, however, were not to 
blame in the business of Closter Seven. 
That Convention was left incomplete by the 
Commanders who made it. “I'was stipu- 
lated particularly, that the Court of Ver- 
sailles should ratify within a certain time, 
which was not done until a considerable 
space after the time agreed on was elaps- 
ed, and before which ratification the 
troops of Hanover had returned to arms. 
Upon this occasion the good faith of Eng- 
land is not impeached. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
situation of your Army unfits them for 
vigorous action, because it is very obvious 
that the enemies possession of Philadel- 
phia this winter and the ensuing Spring 
will produce consequences extensively in- 
jurious. You will know, sir, how weak 
and divided the people of this State are 
from various causes, those of Delaware 
still worse. In this condition, with the 
infinite arts of our enemies pushed up al- 

_most to the centre of the above Govern- 
ments, and aided by the powerful means 
of supplying the wants, fanciful and real, 
of the people with all kinds of European 
goods and salt, it will be no great matter 
of surprise if we were to find a total rev- 
olution in Pennsylvania and Delaware— 
Add to this the ill condition of our fi- 
nances which totter upon every seeming 
success of the enemy. It is not to be sup- 
posed, that where so much is at stake, 
Great Britain will fail to make most po- 
tent efforts to recover her honor and pre- 
vent her ruin. Upon this ground we may 
expect considerable reinforcements, and 
early as possible inthe Spring. With an 


army much strengthened, Gen. Howe may 
effect purposes very * * * 


| Rest wanting. | 
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(RICHARD HENRY LEE TO GENL. MAXWELL.) 
Philadelphia, August 29th, 1778. 


Sir. 

I was yesterday favoured with your 
letter of the 25th inst., for which be 
pleased to accept my thanks. 1 do recol- 
lect that when my brother practiced 
physic in Virginia, about ten or eleven 
years ago, I then heard him sometimes 
mention a Doctor Berkenhout, who had 
written a pharmacopea which he esteem- 
ed, and that he had an acquaintance with 
and regard for the Doctor. Beyond 
this my knowledge of Doctor Berken- 
hout or his concerns extends not, having 
never had a word concerning him from 
my brother since that time, nor did I ever 
see the Doctor that I remember. 

I have laid your letter before Congress, 
and their sense seems to be that you use 
your discretion in cases similar to that of 
Doctor Berkenhout, governing yourself by 
the nature of the circumstances. 

I have the honor to be, with regard sir, 
your most obedient and very humble ser- 
vant, 


SIR JAMES JAY TO R. H. LEE. 
Poughkeepsie, Oct. 20th, 1778. 


Dear Sir. 

I should have written to you before this 
time, had anything occurred worth troub- 
ling you with. The Independent Citizen 
would also have paid his respects to you 
again and again, if the poor fellow could 
have had but a garret to himself, where 
he might quietly reduce his thoughts into 
writing. The humble habitation wherein 
I have lived and to which our family 
were driven by the Enemy, is so small 
and so crowded, and consequently so noisy 
and full of interruption, that it is impos- 
sible fora person accustomed to digest 
his thoughts in silence, to pursue under 
such circumstances, the plan I had form- 
ed. 

The situation | owever, which Iam now 
in, being three days elected a Senator of 
this State, may perhaps enable me to be 
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of some service. It may give me an op- 
portanity to codperate with you, in check- 
ing the ubuses we have together observed 
and regretted, in the publick business of 
the continent, and in calling to account 
and punishing the Delinquents and their 
Abettors. Should such or any other oc- 
casion occur, wherein I may promote the 
public service, I hope you will not be 
cerem onious in mentioning it to me. 
Sensible as I am, how exceedingly cul- 
pable in several respects Mr. D——’s con- 
duct was, having great room to suspect it 
was much worse in others, and being per- 
suaded that much injury will accrue to 
the Publick if he should escape with im- 
punity, I hope a free enquiry has been 
made into it. If that has not yet been 
done, and may still be done, I willdo my 
utmost to bring iton. In public matters 
of such importance, nothing should be 
left doubtful or in the dark. Attempts to 
evade a full and free enquiry, or to slur 
over any fact, imply guilt in the Agent 
himself, and a criminal partiality or in- 
difference in the managers of the Public. 
Whilst I was in Ph’a, it was, I think, de- 
bated whether Mr. D. should give a de- 
tail of his transactions abroad in writing 
or viva voce. I think it was carried for the 
latter, and that the three N. Y. Delegates 
voted for it. I wish you would set me 
right on this head, and let me into as 
many other particulars as are necessary 
to judge of the whole affair. I had at 
that time more than sufficient reason to 
suspect that one of our Delegates was 
using and would use undue methods in 
favor of Mr. D., and I now wish to be 
clear whether they voted for his detail 
being viva voce, and what part they have 
since taken in the business, because if it 
should appear from their voting on that 
or any other question, that they have act- 
ed with partiality or unbecoming indul- 
gence, I would bring the affair before our 
Legislature. I would state what I know 
of D’s. transactions. I would mention 
M’s. attempt to suppress my evidence 
against D., and move to have one or more 
of the Delegates recalled to explain their 
conduct, or to have public instructions 
sent them, to insist on a full and accurate 
investigation of the whole business. No- 
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thing, however, can be attempted, until I 
know what has been done in the affair, 
and what share our Delegates took in it. 
After all, the affair may now perhaps be 
over, nevertheless, I beg you will favor 
me witha line as soon as possible; the 
sooner the better. I beg, also, that you 
will present my respects to all friends, 
and that you will believe me to be with 
great regard and esteem, 

D. Sir, your most ob’t and most humble 
servant. 


P. S.—Direct to me at Fishkill, State 
of N. York. 


R. H. LEE TO SIR JAMES JAY, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 3d, 1778. 


Dear Sir. 

Your favor of October 20th is put into 
my hands just when I am on the point of 
setting out for Virginia, and therefore, 
you may suppose me not so well circum- 
stanced for giving you such an answer as 
I could wish, I esteem, Sir, a coéperation 
with you in bringing about to detection 
and punishment the plunderers of the 
Public, as being honourable to myself 
and useful to the community. I believe 
upon the whole, that this country has suf- 
fered more from its pretended friends, 
than from its open enemies. Such has 
been the variety and importance of the 
business before Congress that neither the 
affairs of Carmichael or of Deane are yet 
finished. , 

The delay-producing powers of some 
men, the destruction of time under the 
pretext of order,and by long confident 
speeches, that I have never seen less busi- 
ness done in any Assembly than has been 
with us the last six or eight months,— 
Mr. Izard has written to Congress com- 
plaining most heavily both of D——e and 
Tr n. There appears to me to have 
been great misconduct, but I hope time 
and attention will discover and rectify 
all. It is my sincere opinion that with 








your powers, and your knowledge of facts 
you can cause such instructions to be giv- 
en your Delegates to Congress as will 
more certainly and speedily effect this, 
than can by any other means be done. 
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You wish to know how your delegates 
have acted in this affair, and whether 
they were for the viva voce narrative ? 

Amidst the variety of questions that 
are propounded in Congress, it is not easy 
to remember what side particular mem- 
bers take, nor do I recollect whether or 
not Mr. Lewis was present, but as well as 
my memory serves me, I think your State 
was against the written narrative, and for 
its being viva voce. ‘That matter is a 
thing determined, and therefore, I am at 
Liberty to answer your questions as well 
as I am able on that point, but many other 
subjects of your enquiries I could answer 
to your satisfaction, if I were not re- 
strained by the Rules of the House, re- 
specting unfinished affairs. That large 
sums of money have been expended in 
France is indubitable; that no adequate 
account is yet obtained is certain, and to 
me the reasons for its not being so, are by 
no means satisfactory. He who under- 
takes public business without competency 
is culpable, and a capable man will at all 
times be able to shew satisfactorily, how 
his business has been conducted even to 
the greatest minutix. It is an insult on 
common sense to produce a Banker’s 
charge of money issued, to account for 
the expenditure of millions during the 
transactions of near a year and a half.— 
We havea letter written by Cunningham, 
who commanded the Cutters fitted out at 
Dunkirk, and which have cost the public 
more than 100,000 Livres, complaining 
heavily for himself and his people, of 
finding themselves the commander of a 
private armed vessel, when he and they 
conceived themselves in the service of the 
United States. 


COL. B. DEKNOBELAUCH TO R. H. LEE. 


Philadelphia, March 15th, 1779. 


Sir. 

I was going a few days ago to wait 
upon your Honor, and not being so happy 
as to meet you at home, I now beg the 
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favor to receive this address, instead of my 
personal attendance, and deign to lend 
me for some moments your attention to 
the same. 

You know, Sir, for what purpose I came 
to this country; you remember my me- 
morial to Congress and their resolves 
thereon, My former Commissions and 
discharges of Office, my open certificates 
and letters of recommendation have pass- 
ed thro’ your hands. I was particularly 
recommended to yourself by your worthy 
Brother, Mr. Wm. Lee. You have then 
honoured me with your protection and 
now in the dismal and melancholy situa- 
tion of my affairs, 1 crave your contin- 
uance thereof. 

Congress with an allowance of 125 dol- 
lars per month, gave me leave to repair 
to the army as volunteer, which I imme- 
diately did, and there presented to Gen. 
Washington the same heads of military 
affairs which I had presented to Congress, 
praying his Excellency to give me orders 
to comment thereon, to which I received 
no answer. During the Campaign I 
never had the least part in the service, so 
that without any fault of mine I was put 
to a contemptible inactivity. 

I am now upon the point to address 
Congress praying to be appointed Briga- 
dier General of the army. And I must 
entreat your honor to grant me your sup- 
port of this my reasonable request. As 
I have from my earliest years been edu- 
cated in the King of Prussia’s seminary 
of Officers, and as such during her last 
septennial wars served in hisarmy. As 

I have borne the character of Lieutenant 
Colonel now sixteen years ago, been in- 
trusted with the command of whole regi- 
ments, and inthe service of two Mon- 
archs employed in procuring new regula- 
tions of the army and the exercise, and 
as I came to this country furnished with 
very good recommendations, in particular 
that of the Minister of the War Depart- 
ment in France, Count De St. Germain, 
who was Field Marshall at Danemark, 
when I was in the King’s service, I think 
no officer in the Continental Army should 
have cause to be disgusted at my prefer- 
ment, And whenI apply for that Post 
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my honor and conscience acquit me of all 
charges of vanity and presumption. 

Should Congress think proper to reject 
my Petition, I am certainly in a wretched 
situation. I arrived at Charleston with 
letters of Credit for 7000 dollars and up- 
wards of 100 Louis Dérs in my purse ; 
the whole I have been obliged to spend 
in 10 months time. At present I am with- 
out friends and money. War has since 
begun in Europe, whilst I waste my pre- 
cious time in idleness and inactivity here. 
I love the opportunity of offering my ser- 
vices there. 

I am sure if Mr. Wiiliam Lee had 
known how difficult it is for a foreign Of- 
ficer to be received into the American 
service, or could he have made the least 
conjecture upon that excessive dearness 
which now distresses this country, his 
noble, his generous heart could not have 
bore to see me part from him, with the 
false hopes of speedy preferment in a 
land of plenty, but he and the rest of the 
American Patriots in France have held 
up to me their beloved country in such 
agreeable perspective, that I did not 
value the dangers and expenses which 
might attend my voyage. 

To my great sorrow, I heard the other 
day of Gen. Baron De Kalb, that your 
honor was about leaving Congress, I beg 
dear Sir, to inform your Brother and 
others of your friends in Congress of my 
circumstances, and bespeak their favor in 
behalf of my application, which I shall 
always gratefully acknowledge, and re- 
main with particular respect, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


R. H. LEE’S REPLY TO COL. DEKNOBELAUCH. 
Philadelphia, March 16th, 1779. 


Sir. 

I am much concerned that the state of 
my health prevented my seeing you, 
when you did me the honor of calling at 
my Lodgings, and my concern is very 
greatly increased, by knowing that it is 
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absolutely out of my power to promote 
your views. If, Sir, my power were equal 


to my wishes, which are founded on the 


conviction I have of your merit, most 
certainly you would be gratified in your 
desires. But I should think myself much 
to blame, if I encouraged hopes where I 
was convinced that none can be entertain- 
ed, The state of the army, the opinion 
of Congress on such cases, and the fact 
being that there are many more officers of 
all ranks than men to be commanded, will 
I fear render it impossible for you to sue- 
ceed. Your situation affects me greatly, 
but how to better it is a difficulty that I 
know not in which way to remove. I 
have the honor to be with real esteem and 
regard, sir, your most obedient and very 
humble servant. 


(R. H, LEE TO JOHN ADAMS.) 
Philadelphia,, April 24th, 1779. 


My Dear Sir. 
To such uncertain issue are all letters 
now exposed that are committed to ship- 
board, that it absolutely prohibits that 
full and explicit declaration of one’s sen- 
timents on many important points, which 
I shall ever wish to make to you, on whose 
wisdom and goodness I have the firmest 
reliance. The principles you adopt, and 
the conduct you intend to pursue, as men- 
tioned in the letter you did me the honor 
to write me, the 5th Augt. last, I do most 
thoroughly approve. I know well that 
your support will only be given to the 
cause of virtue and your country, and 
that it will never be withheld therefrom. 
Who fails in doing right, fails nobly, be- 
cause virtue is its own, and a very great 
reward. You will see by the public 
prints, which Mr. Lovell tells me he has 
transmitted since the Ist of Decr. last, 
that we are not exempt from the common 
jot of humanity. But tho’ Deanes and 
partners of Deanes may and will shoot up 
in every soil, and the foulness abuut them 
thicken for a time the purest streams, 
these will at length work themselves 
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elear, and as they run refine. The bold 
and sudden attempt made by Deane’s 
libel of Decr. 5th on the public mind, 
seized it for atime with great violence, 
* and hurried it away with too much ra- 
pidity for reflection. But no sooner did 
men begin to think, than they began to 
see, and S. Deane has now fallen under 
universal contempt and censure. I am 
sure it has not been this man’s fault if 
he has not done more injury to these 
States than Gen. Howe ever did. But 
enough of him. We shall soon transmit 
our plan for foreign affairs, and in the 
mean time we are very impatient to hear 


from you, not having done so for three_ 
months past. We hope Spain will join | 


France, which will indeed, make decisive 
work. We are preparing for the ensuing 
campaign with all possible vigor, but the 
enemies’ and our troops yet remain in 
quarters this way, and it seems probable 
that the former will be glad to continue 
so all the summer, as they have not more 
than 10 or 12,000 men both in York and 
Rhode Island, which force if collected, 
would not be sufficient to take the field.— 
The Enemy have made a successful im- 
pression on Georgia this winter, but I 
consider this in the same light of mere 
temporary effect, as we have seen all their 
former operations, Measures are taking 
to remove them from that State, and tho’ 
the climate wars against us, it will not 
fight for them. 

I see with you the importance of the 
Confederation, and I am not without hope, 
that it will ere long be completed. All 
have agreed except Maryland, and that 
State, it is thought, will come in at the 
next meeting of their Assembly, which 
will be ina few months. The Assembly 
of Virginia have directed their Delegates 
to move Congress, to fix a day for closing 
this great compact between such of the 
States as have consented, allowing either 
a given or indefinite time, as to Congress 
shall seem best, for dissenting States to 
become members. We shall shortly move 
Congress for this purpose. The currency 
is an object of the last importance. Tax 
we do, and very largely indeed, but this 
is stillinadequate. Some aid by foreign 
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loan is indispensable, by way of absorb- 
ing the immensity of the mass. Two mil- 
lions of pounds sterling applied this way 
would, with the aid of taxes, so restore 
us as to put the remainder of our money 
on a good foundation, and then taxation 
with Economy, will do the rest. 

Lately our coasts have been pretty free 
from the Enemies’ Cruizers, They have 
now an ample call for their sea force, in 
other parts, and at present our frigates 
preserve our trade from the interruptions 
it met with, by the numerous small pri- 
vateers of the Enemy. 


Be pleased to accept a pamphlet that 
accompanies this, containing a special 
collection from our Journals, made to 
counteract certain false and ill designed 
assertions of the British Commissioners 
lately here. 


I am yours, Dear Sir, with the most af- 
fectionate esteem and regard. 


(R. H. LEE TO GEN. MIFFLIN.) 
Chantilly, June 13th, 1779. 


Dear Sir. 


I think Fiddle has played a fine tune 
in Dunlap’s paper of May the 29th. If 
yon wish to know what fiddle, whether a 
Cremona or Steyner, or a Bass viol, or 
the head of a bass viol, ask our friend 
Ellery and he will explain the mystery. 
Some people rather than not be remark- 
able, would be so for being supremely ri- 
diculous. So, that rather than it should 
not be known that Fiddle sometimes 
plays in Congress a first Fiddle, the yeas 
and nays must be published in Dunlap’s 
Paper of the 29th of May, that all the 
world may be set to langhing—at whom ? 
Not at Mr. Laurens, but 4 jécus ad seria. 
Have you rescued the Fishey from the 
paws that are used to pull the Chestnuts 
out of the fire. It is mighty convenient, 
when a person does not choose to burn 
his own fingers, to have ready an officious 
hand, willing to encounter the embers.— 
I think thatas the house near the Capi- 
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tol is Jess than the Capitol that the lesser 
ought not to dictate to the larger, and 
more especially as the “ Alliance not 
being victorious, cannot give law to the 
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common enemy.” Mr. Ellery’s sagacity 
can help to explain this last Enigma, if 
you should find any difficulty in the thing 
yourself, 





WANDERING THOUGIITS. 


You ask me where my truant thoughts 


Are straying, while I sit and sew? 


You call my face an “ April day, 


Changing with all the winds that blow.” 
Ah! would you, darling, know the cause 
Of every shade that darkens there? 


The matter for a flying smile, 


The fountain of a sudden tear. 
Well—first I watch this quiet spot 


With fading day-beams purpled o’er, 


And think how often I have seen 


The daylight dying here before. 


And gazing on those western hills 


I think beyond them, far away, 


Sweet eyes, dear eyes, undimmed by tears 
May watch like mine, departing day. 
But ah! the slanting sunbeams fall 


On sadder things than friendly eyes, 


On graves, that never yet before 


Grew greeu beneath bright summer skies! 


Oh! small wild flowers, upspringing there, 
Keep gentle guard o'er lonely rest! 
And forest birds of brooding note, 


Sing softly by your shaded nest! 


For there, the dearest hopes are laid, 


That ever thrilled a warm, young heart,— 
Hopes that no more, in sun or shade, 

Can into life and beauty start! 
Ah! seek no more to guess my thoughts, 


Nor follow where they set in gloom, 


They leave the gayest scenes of mirth, 


To linger ‘round a lonely tomb. 


J—. 
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A WINTER'S TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE MOZIS ADDUMS’ LETTERS, 


(Copy-right secured.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE OCEAN OF FIRE. 


This said, the beautiful guide arose and 
stood upon the high battlement. Lightly 
she stood, with her mortal sister stand- 
ing beside her, and the plumed tips of 
her now expanded wings gently moving, 
anticipating flight. The next instant 
they were flying with the free speed of 
thought—flying under the stars and 
among the ascending angels. Clasped 
by her guide’s soft arm, Blue-Eyes felt 
no fear, but a new and joyous sense, so 
silent and swift was their flight, Far 
they flew, among the angels coming up 
from earth, and under the twinkling stars, 
And now their level flight went slanting 
downwards, so swiftly that the blue eyes 
were closed and darkened. 

Anon they rested. 

“ What seest thou, little sister ?” 

“Tt is the sun in all the glory of his 
brightness,” answered Blue-Eyes. 

** Look again.” 

“It is an ocean of clear fire. How 
wondrous, how brilliant, clear and still !’”’ 

* Hath it no motion?” 

“Tt is calm; but now its mighty molten 
breast is lifted slowly, and now, is slowly 
falling. It is breathing.” 

“Look yet again.” 

“And lo! when BlueEyes looked 
closely, she saw that throughout that 
liquid sea of untainted flame, pulsings of 
fresh light, that made the other light 
show almost dark, came continually ; 
throbbing, beating, with ceaseless flashes 
of splendour. 

“If thou darest, we will search the 
depths of thisocean of fire,” said the angel. 


For answer, Blue-Eyes looked trust- 
ingly to the serene and smiling face of 
her guardian and guide, 

They descended. So swift they flew, 
so deep they plunged, that ocean seemed 
bottomless; and the wealth of various 
brilliances, which lies hidden in the fabled 
caverns and grottoes of land and sea, 
was there, glorified beyond the glory of 
dreams, and beyond the hopes that over- 
reach the dreams of poet or of prophet. 
What, from without, seemed liquid fire, 
within resembled the pearly mists of 
morning waters, sun-pierced with golden 
and unconsuming light. Like mists that 
ope the way to dancing zephyrs, this 
ocean showed incessant motion, swifter 
than any winds, disclosing aisles and 
long corridors of enameled fires, quickly 
closed and changed by translucent walls, 
and as quickly formed again. Beings of 
light, angels of majestic port, angels 
beautiful, peopled this deep sea of spark- 
ling and aerial fire, traversing with quick 
march the aisles and corridors, or stayed 
by the lustrous walls, dropped suddenly 
athwart their way. 

For very rapture, the little maiden, who 
beheld these wonders, dared not speak. 
But the immortal one who guided her, 
answered the question in her heart. 

‘* Sister, the flood wherein thou art im- 
mersed, is the sea of ether. It is the 
rarest form of matter. In the scale of 
created things, it ranks next to the imma- 
terial soul. Compared with it, the in- 
visible air thou breathest is gross. The 
light-giving principle, and the electric 
force, visible only when it is robed in the 
garment of light, are tenants of this sea 
and partaks of its nature.* This ether 





* The ancients held that the ether began from the limits of the atmosphere, and the 
moderns contend that light, heat, and electricity, are one; but this tale is not a scientifie 


treatise. 
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is so subtle that it doth penetrate all 
things, even granite rocks and densest 
metals, more easily than light doth pene- 
trate the unimpeding air. So rare and 
fine are its particles, and so prompt of 
motion, that not a thought, or hope, or 
fear, design evil or good, or any action 
whatsoever, cometh from out man’s 
mind or heart, but doth make for itself a 
pathway in this ether-sea, and a motion, 
arrested oft and turned aside, but never 
so stayed that it causeth not another 
motion and another, never ending. 

“Thou seest it is inhabited by spirits 
pure and beautiful; and happy art thou 
these alone to see; for, if it were per- 
mitted me, I could show thee here legions 
of spirits, of visages so fell and malice- 
sodden, of eyes so lighted with fires of 
fiendish hate, that to thee, beholding 
them, peace nor hope would evermore re- 
turn. Utterly evil are they, born of the 
nethermost Pit; let abroad to fulfil the 
purposes of the Arch-Fiend, who hath 
his pleasure in the depraved wills of 
wicked men. 

““Vexed by human thoughts and pas- 
sions, and by the unceasing conflict of 
lovely with unlovely spirits, this sea of 
ether hath no rest. The cathedral spaces, 
roofed with prismatic mists, the aisles, 
the hollow domes, the corridors, the great 
caverns jagged with long, dropping cones 
of fire, which so delight thy vision, mark 
the places and the fierceness of their 
strife. 

‘“* How soft this respirable sea of clear 
flame! Thy small hand may move freely 
through its unresisting tide. Advance, 
and it doth fly before thee; turn to either 
side, and it will yield, receding to thy 
lightest movement. And yet the Lord- 
Creator hath set a term inflexible to its 
yielding. A law He hath imposed upon 
it, whereby, at fit times and under certain 
conditions, its weakness is made strength, 
beyond the strength of men or angels, re- 
sisting and impeding as neither adamant 
nor wall of steel inlaid with steel re- 
gisteth. If this be hard to understand, 
remember that what thou hast seen is 
but the shadow-form of Truth, coerced 
from the inaccessible brightness of its 
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living self, that it may reach taee through 
the weak organs of thy mortal sense; 
and know that all I have told thee, or 
shall hereafter show thee, hath reality 
only so far as thy human apprehension 
hath power to receive and comprehend. 

“But now the aisled way reaches far 
before us, inviting us along its elastic 
floor to trace the length our permit gives. 
Come.” 

With footsteps quickened by the up- 
bearing force of the lucid pavement 
whereon they trode, the white-robed pair 
traversed that straight and stately aisle 
through many a league of various and 
dazzling light. Around them, all was 
still as a summer’s noon; but on either 
hand, through the grotesque wall of pro- 
tecting fire, was seen the eternal strife of 
opening spaces with opposing walls, and 
the angelic shapes that endlessly renewed 
the rapid but silent transformations there. 
Unnoticed by these angels, the white- 
robed pair went on, league aft-r league. 

At length their steps were stayed. 

“Dost thou remember yonder seraph, 
who leans so patiently upon his spear 
beside the rubied wall that closes fast 
this aisle?” 

“Tt is the same,” answered Blue-Eyes, 
“that lifted his spear to thee when we 
watched his flight, with others, from the 
house of my father’s friend—the house 
wherein they sang the song of ‘ Home.’ ” 

“The same. And canst thoa tell why 
he waits so patiently beside the ruddy 
crystal wall?” 

“*T cannot guess.” 

“Iie waits because the power given 
him admits not his further progress. 
Never, of himself, could he pass that 
wall. Butcne cometh now to whom is 
given strength the first hath not. He 
will find no wall to stay him there.” 

“T see but the seraph standing lonely,” 
said Blue-Eyes. 

“ Hast thou forgotten the phantom we 
saw speeding from thy father’s house? 
Behold! where that phantom cometh.” 

Looking where the angel pointed 
with snowy hand, Blue-Eyes saw the 
ether-sea stirred in quick commotion ; 
another aisle was formed, and along its 
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Jevel floor there came in haste another 
seraph, brighter and more powerful than 
the first, who, when he was joined to his 
fellow, found no wall to stay him; and 
the two went joyfully and quickly on- 
ward, and soon were lost to view. 

“Our duty is to follow them, for pres- 
ently their steps will again be stayed, 
and they be waiting for us,” said the 
guide. 

They followed; journeying far, until 
the thin sea of light grew warmer and 
yet warmer in its many-coloured tints, 
becoming, at last, of brilliancy most 
fervid and insupportable. There, they 
found the seraphs waiting beside a wall 
like unto the first, but of hues more 
glorious, and, seemingly, of greater 
strength. 

“Proceed, brothers,” the angel said. 

“ But thy hour is not yet come,” they 
answered. 

“Let be, as though it had,” she re- 
plied. 

The flaming wall fell away, and the 
four, having gone a little space, dropped 
instantlyand swiftly downward. Through 
the fast-thinning depth, Blue-Eyes, ere 
long, caught sight of many bright specks, 
which, when they were descended nearer, 
proved to be lights from the habitations 
of men—and, lo! a city, seated by a 
great river, and illumined by myriads of 
lamps. A chilly darkness, as of a cloud, 
met them falling, and, ere she could tell 
how, Blue-Eyes stood with the angels 
within the doors of a house, and in a 
certain room. 

An emaciated man, care-worn of vis- 
age, sat in that room, supporting his 
deeply-furrowed brow upon his bony 
palm. In the other hand, there was a 
paper, scored with many figures. He 
was speaking to himself, crumpling the 
while, with nervous fingers, the paper he 
held. 

“T have amassed the millions I swore 
toamass. Where is the exultation that 
should attend this hour? I feel it,’ he 
said, sneering bitterly, “in this body, 
worn and corroded by the lust of wealth ; 
in this mind, sapped and shattered, now 
that lust is satiated—satiated. Doubtless 
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I look the picture of pride and power, as 
I am the image of health and strength.” 
He stretched forth his attenuated hand, 
and eyed it with contempt. “I enjoy 
wealth as I enjoy life—fully as much; 
and both are bitterness and ashes. Joy! 
I left that lie behind me years ago—when 
I left—S-s-s-s s-s!”” Some acute memory 
here shamed and stung him to the quick. 

“ That folly, that puerile, that misera- 
ble folly ! 

“T would dazzle her with riches. She 
should crouch and sink before my splen- 
dour. She should hate herself for her 
girlish short-sightedness. So would I be 
gloriously avenged! 

“This was the boy’s vow, sealed by 
many oaths hot from my stricken heart, 
I forgot that—I forgot her—when I 
came to—to love this!” Ile crumpled 
the paper fiercely, and eyed it with hate, 





“The creature is in her grave, long 
since—long since. I could coffin her 
in solid gold—and would, if I might 
write the story of my folly—the folly of 
life, with its fuolery of affection, sincerity, 
tenderness, upon its lid. —— I trust in 
God her children, if she have any, are 
rich enough to be wretched. Time was 
when I hoped to see them poor. I am 
wiser now. There’s something poorer 
than poverty. Would ye like to see it, 
fools? Then, look at it—; here it is, 
all told, in pretty figures ;” and he held 
forth the crumpled paper. 

* Here I have set down the full list, the 
separate items, the entire inventory, of 
the penury, the beggary, the starvation of 
my soul! Take it, who will!” He hurled 
the paper on the floor. 

“Tnsects, who toil at your dirty work, 
who fill your days with lies till the very 
air is putrid with deceit; insects, silly 
and filthy insects, see here the curse ye 
are striving to bring down upon your 
senseless, miserable heads! 

“Behold the rich man enjoying his 
money. Reviling, and justly reviling 
his age and his race—embittering his 
opulent and coveted leisure—needlessly 
embittering his leisure with the memory 
of an old woman—a dead old woman—a 
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dead old woman—a parcel of old dead 
bones! S-s-s-s-s-s!” Again he hiss- 
ed out his scorn of himself, and writhed 
in his chair. 

Lifting the crumpled paper from the 
floor, he burnt it in the gas-light that was 
blazing over the table close beside his chair. 
Then he fixed his dark eyes, sickly-bright 
with the peevish fires of inward pain, 
full upon the invisible group that watched 
him, the guide of Blue-Eyes in advance, 
holding her little sister’s hand, and the 
seraphs standing a little space behind 
them. 

“Stand before me, little sister,” said 
the sunny-haired one. ‘“ Now, kneel with 
thy face toward our unbappy brother.” 

Blue-Eyes knelt. 

The rich man continued to look stead- 
fastly before him—looking, but speaking 
not. And while he looked, the grim as- 
pect was softened ; the thin lips, drawn 
up in bitter sneering, relaxed; the fur- 
rowed brow began to smooth, and the 
hollow eyes lost something of the pierc- 
ing light of mingled pain and scorn. 

“Hmph! ’Tis thirty years ago. Thirty 
years! This is wise. To be concerning 
myself about the Deluge would also be 
wise—very wise.” 

This sarcastic tone was changed to 
gentler accents as he went on. 

“Thirty years! Thirty; and—to-mor- 
row—to-morrow is Christmas day. I 
used to make her presents on Christmas 
day. Thirty years—why, she is—I know 
not—L know not how old. Poor old wo- 
man! Only in youth are women or men 
truly rich, only then to be envied, Poor 
old woman | ' 

“She was young once—so was I—we 
were both young, then,” He continued 
passionately, and his voice grew mellow 
and tremulous. 

“ And she—she was beautiful as the 
day-star—the glory and the joy of my 
morning—my brief morning. I see her 
—I hear her. Oh! God, oh! God, that 
I might hear her call my name, and die! 
‘Frank.’ How sweetly she said it, in the 
olden, happy time. How sadly when we 
parted ! 

“But she is dead—she must be dead. 
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TIow could that gentleness survive the 
shocks, the toils and pain of this accursed 
life, unsustained by that alone which has 
sustained me—me, who once was iron?— 
the thirst, the mad thirst for wealth. 
Wealth: she cared not for it. 

“She was true and pure, and sinless 
and unselfish—and—she-—grieved for me 
as a sister grieves. That grief was 
not feigned. 

‘Disease has weakened me . Lam 
foolish But—yes—yes—-I would 
give my right hand—the half of my 
wealth—all of it—down to the last eagle, 
could I but get tidings of her this night, 
this blessed Christmas Eve.” 

The fair-haired angel, bending over, 
placed her pure, soft hand over Georgie’s 
eyes. A prayer rose out of the gentle 
heart of the kneeling one, and trembled 
mutely from her lips. - The seraphs 
crossed their spears. 

It was then that a flash, as of celestial 
light, brightened the gaunt, sickly face, 
and the emaciated man, bounding from 
his seat, rushed from the room with a 
speed that belied the weakness of his 
diseased frame. [Ilis visiters followed 
him. 

Into the streets he ran, through the 
streets he ran-—-streets busy with the 
bustle of the Christmas tide; through the 
streets thronged with people upon whose 
joyous faces the bright lamplight was 
shining. 

‘Our brother,” said the guide to Geor- 
gie, “hath in his heart a pious thought, 
which cometh too late to be accomplished, 
save imperfectly. On the morrow, he 
will be speeding hence. But he shall 
die by the way.” 

“Oh! pity, pity,” Blue-Eyes said. 

“Nay, not so. Ile cherished long the 
revenge of wounded pride, and now it is 
but meet that the sweeter revenge of 
kindness should be taken from him,” 
This spake the brighter seraph. 

At a turning, they came into a street 
of lofty buildings, filled with dense 
throngs of people. Through the crowd, 
the sick man hurried with miraculous 
speed. A black thread, running out of 
the sky, bent down abruptly to a house. 
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Into the door of this house the sick man 
leaped, and was seen no more. 

“Farewell, sister,” said the angel. 
“We shall meet again.” 

“Oh! do not leave me here,” cried 
Blue-Eyes. 

“Fear not; thou art safe.” 

The seraphs were already risen a little 
way in air. Thence, they smiled down 
their adieus to Blue-Eyes; then lifted 
their faces heavenwards. The angel 
with the golden hair joined them, and 
they began slowly to ascend. 

Blue-Eyes, looking longingly toward 
their disappearing, saw the black thread 
vibrating, giving forth wild and sweet 
£olian music, to whose sounds the celes- 
tial ones vanished. 


Watching the radiance that lingered 
after their flight, Georgie beheld the 
bright sky contract, and—oh! strange 
—she looked upon the walls of her own 
little chamber, whitened by reflections 
from the newly fallen snow. 

She heard not the departing footsteps 
of the poet Rockwell, whose serenade 
had given her the visions she had seen. 

Fragments of the dream floated through 


her memory, and she lay still, collecting 
them. 


She arose, and knelt beside her bed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PLEASING TOMBSTONE. 


Henry Grimshaw, hard-working law- 
yer, ever anxious to keep the upper hand 
of the wierd Banker, Hardolde Wuhwuld, 
sat in his dingy office writing late into the 
Christmas Eve. Any fool of a Murdrum 
would say that a better way to spend the 
Christmas Eve would have been for Grim- 
shaw to have stayed by his own fire-side, 
talking to his pretty young wife, (he had 
waited until he was rich enough to buy 
precisely the woman he wanted, and had 
been married but a few years,) and list® 
ening to the sweet inarticulations of his 
baby daughter. 
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Grimshaw took a different view of the 
ease. Life was loaned to the Hobgoblin- 
opolitan to the end that the Hobgoblino- 
politan might make money out of other 
Hobgoblinopolitans, and so bring them 
beneath him. Therefore Grimshaw wrote 
on with unwearied pen, consulting occa- 
sionally certain books, papers, and ac- 
counts. 

But the sad fate which his villainy had 
brought upon old Atwill and family, the 
strange behaviour of Battlewick, and the 
possibly great success of Battlewick’s 
speculations in Western lands and town- 
lots, were subjects that constantly obtru- 
ded themselves upon his attention. Rats 
also disturbed him. Time after time, he 
had risen from his seat to look after the 
rascals, scuffling, rustling, and squeaking 
among his dusty ledgers and old law pa- 
pers. But this delayed his work; there- 
fore he placed lumps of coal on the table 
near the dirty candlestick that held his 
tallow candle, to throw at the bead-eyed, 
whiskered wretches, 


It grew very late, Grimshaw began to 
flag. The rats, spite of the lumps of 
coal, showed no signs of flagging. “ Sure- 
ly rats were never so bold. Look at that 
rascal how impudently he stares in my 
face. Take that. Missed him, These 
rats are starving: accounts and ledger- 
skins afford them insufficient nutriment. 
Lawyers, ergo, are thriftier than rats!’ 

This notion so tickled Grimshaw, that 
he threw down his pen, put his candle on 
the mantel-piece, and took up his long- 
stemmed pipe. 


He 
Curse the rats. 
He blew a great 


‘“‘He would have a good smoke. 
had fairly earned it. 
Who cares for them ?” 
cloud. 

“Qld Atwill brought it on himself.” 
Poff. 


“Ought to have had more sense.” 
Ph-oo-0-0. 
“Interfered with me.” Puff—puff. 


** Battlewick’s a fool.” Puff. “ A down- 
right fool.” Puff. “Ruin him; sharp 
fellows out West. Yes—ruin him—be- 
fore he knows it. Serve him—right.” 

The rats grew worse and worse, Grim- 
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shaw weaker and we iker, the room darker 
and darker. 

“ Curse the rats! Is rHat a rat?” 

Certainly a prodigious specimen. Some 
six feet high; strange nose for a rat— 
long and hovked ; a dreadful moustache, 
terrible white teeth—long-and sharp; a 
very, very black rat, with keen, beady 
eyes, that twinkled devilishly. 

* Your servant, sir,” said the Rat. 

Grimshaw, dumb with horror, made no 
reply to this greeting. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, don’t be alarmed, 
sir, dear sir, my very dear sir. We are 
friends, good friends, I trust. Only 
a little matter of business with you. You 
appear to be at leisure, and I will state 
my business, You see this? This isa 
bill filed in Chancery, filed as smoothly 
as if you shad filed it yourself. If you 
please, we will take up this bill. You 
shall be judge, I will be advocate; and, 
in order to ensure a hearing, I will (par- 
don the liberty) insert this bill into your 
Honour’s ear—thus. It gives you no 
pain? I thought not. Being sure of 
my position, I will now press the bill, as, 
for example, in this manner—” 

Grimshaw groaned aloud, 

“Pray, excuse me,” said the Rat- 
Fiend; “the bill seems to go against 
your convictions. Perhaps your opinion 
was already made up before I commenced 
my argument. But let me see—yes—the 
bill is marked ‘Somebody vs. Atwill,’ 
and must be pressed —THUs.” 

Grimshaw cried out in agony. 

“Your Honor, I am sure, will excuse 
me; the case, as you are well aware, ad- 
mits of no delay. I think, however, I 
may alleviate the uneasiness it seems to 
give you,” 

Hopping in front of Grimshaw, the 
Rat-Fiend made rapidly a number of 
mesmeric passes at him. 

‘“‘Now, your Honor will observe how 
the case progresses. So. There. It is 
all over now—I feel the end of the bill 
through the other ear. It is true that, 
in passing through the Court, the bill 
occasioned the Court some inconveni- 
ence; but if ‘Somebody’ was to make 
anything out of ‘Atwill,’ it was incum- 
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bent upon ‘ Somebody’ to make it at once. 
Your Ilonor is perhaps aware that At- 
will has failed. Failures will occur. We 
must make the most out of them, and 
make it quickly.” 

Grimshaw wondered less at the cruelty 
and impudence of the Fiend-Advocate, 
than at his own inability to protest 
against his proceedings, and to adjourn 
the Court. 

The Rat-Fiend continued : 

“Tf the Court please, our cause has 
triumphed, as the cause of virtue ever 
will. ‘Somebody’ has made out his 
case ‘vs. Atwill.’ Let us, then, drop law 
and take up mechanics. Your Honour, 
in time past, has no doubt had frequent 
occasion to witness the effects of the 
Screw upon your clients. With the 
Lever, however, your Honour, I dare 
say, is less familiar. I purpose, there- 
fore, to divert your Honour’s leisure with 
a few practical illustrations of the power 
of the noble instrument aforesaid, to wit, 
the Lever.” 

“Your Honour will observe that the 
bill, which I have had the happiness of 
pressing through your Honour’s head, is 
no longer a bill, but a Lever. If I apply 
the weight of my hand to this Lever— 
thus—your Honour cannot fuil to appre- 
ciate the effects. A perceptible elevation 
of the upper region of your Honour’s 
head ensues, and—I regret to say it— 
your Honour shrieks. Very good. It is 
apparent from the magnitude of the 
shriek resulting from this—the mini- 
mum of pressure upon the Lever, that 
the power of the Lever will compare fa- 
vourably with the power of the Screw—a 
single turn of which, under your Hon- 
our’s honourable and merciful hand, has 
made many a devil, much poorer than 
myself, shriek much louder than your- 
self shrieked.” 

“Ts it not so? It is.” 

“Your Honour is charmed, and it 
gratifies me to be able to say it, with the 
similarity of the effects of the Screw in 
your I[onour’s hands, and the effects of 
@ic Lever in my own hands, It is a fine 
example of a distinction in instruments, 
without a difference in power. Virtu- 
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ally, the two instruments are the same; 
the Screw being nothing more than a 
twisted Lever, the power of which acts 
at a constantly recurring angle. The 
generalization is new to you; it pleases 
you. Iam happy to know it. But what 
if I should tell you that our modern me- 
chanicians have reduced four, if not the 
entire five, of the simple mechanical 
powers to one, namely, the Inclined 
Plane? You would not believe me? You 
smile with derision; or is that merely a 
grin of anguish ?” 

‘* Let us, however, return to the Lever. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, or 
perhaps I should rather say experiment— 
suppose, for the sake of experiment, I 
apply, not the gentle pressure of my 
hand, but the entire weight of my body, 
to this Lever, to the extreme end of it. 
What will be the effect? A pretty, yes, 
I grant you, quite a pretty problem. 
You think the effect will be annoying if 
not dangerous to your Honour’s cranium, 
I agree with your Honour—fully, fully. 
But—it is so quiet here—we are such 
good friends—we are both so devoted to 
the cause of humanity and of science— 
our clients, the Hobgoblinopolitans, are 
fast asleep—the occasion is so favoura- 
ble—the Lever already in situ—upon 
the whole, I think we had better solve 
the pretty problem. ‘Given a bill in 
Chancery for a Lever, to find a force ap- 
plied to said Lever sufficient to split a 
lawyer’s skull—an old and tough skull— 
open.’ Do you object to the experiment? 
You do. Then it becomes my duty to 
over-rule your objection.” 

Whereupon the Rat-Fiend gave a loud 
squeaking yell, and, bounding up to the 
high ceiling of Grimshaw’s office, fell 
a-straddle of the very tip of the Lever ! 


When consciousness returned, Grim- 
shaw found himself in a grave-yard, 
feeling unusually light, airy, brisk, and 
cheerful. Near him, a workman was 
engaged in putting the finishing touches 
to a newly-turfed mound, on which was 
erected a handsome marble monument. 
Upon an elevated pedestal, a column rose, 
whose fluted shaft, broken midway, was 
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crowned with a laurel wreath wrought 
in marble and painted green. Beneath 
the wreath a white shield hung, and on 
this shield was inscribed— 


HENRY GRIMSHAW. 


Born Oct. 12th, 1814. Died Dec. 24th, 
1857. 


About the base of the column, an 
ermine robe was gathered; and on the 
front of the pedestal, Justice was seen 
weeping over a broken steel-yard in her 
lap. 

It occurred to Grimshaw that, inas- 
much as he had never been a Judge, the 
ermine robe was rather out of place: 
perhaps, however, it was placed there to 
intimate that he would have been a 
Judge if he had lived long enough. The 
distressed figure of Justice, with the 
strange weighing-instrument in her knees, 
also struck him painfully. 


Repairing to the side of the pedestal, 
he saw graven in large letters : 


WORTH. VIRTUE. TALENT. 


Tie winced, and went to the rear of 
the pedestal. There, where he hoped to 
find all smooth and clean, he beheld in 
mighty characters : 


SPOTLESS PIETY. 


cut upon the semblance of a pew door, 
marked with the name “Henry Grim- 
shaw,” and “$1000 per annum.” 

Poorly comforted by this spectacle, he 
continued his inspection and, on the 
other side of the pedestal, discovered 
the following : 


A Bereaved Widow, 


Erects 
This Humble Stone 
To 
The Memory Of 
One 
Who Was The 
Ornament Of The Age. 


Gaddles fecit.. 
* 
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Grimshaw felt the face of his soul 
flush purple with chagrin and indigna- 
tion, when he read this. 

Two gentlemen, standing not far off, 
were looking at the monument. Recog- 
nizing them as Hobgoblinopolitans, Grim- 
shaw drew nigh to hear what might be 
said. 

“A handsome thing, Gaddles; quite 
a handsome thing.” 

The speaker was the poet Murdrum. 

“Yes,” replied the sculptor, “ the 
neatest job I’ve turned out in some 
time.” 

‘‘Gaddles,” said the poet, languidly, 
“if I could feel at all, I would feel sorry 
for you.” j 

“Sorry for me? You'd better feel 
sorry for yourself. But why ?” 

“‘ Because I hate the idea of a man’s 
making his living by perpetuating all 
the lies told about dead people. It is 
bad enough to tell lies with the tongue, 
but to have to lick them into shape, to 
cut them in solid marble and hand them 
down to a deceived posterity, is disgust- 
ing.” 

“It is rather bad,’ said Gaddles ; 
“‘but when you die, Rocky, I intend to 
make you a present of a tombstone, and 
put the truth on it.” 

“Bargain. What are you going to 
put ?” 

“*RockwELL Murprum. 
BAD EGG.’ ”’ 

Whereat, the pair laughed, as if Gad- 
dies had said a good thing. 

“What sort of a man was this Grim- 
shaw, any way?” inquired the sculptor. 

“He was,” answered Rockwell, “ the 
most consummate villain that ever walk- 
éd the earth ; he—” 

Grimshaw waited to hear no more, 
He rushed upon the poet, seized him by 
the throat, and hailed blows upon his 
face. The poet only drew up the collar 
of his coat, complained that the wind 
was a little fresh. It was then that 
Grimshaw made the surprising discovery 
that he was nothing but a consciousness 
—no arms, no legs, no body—-nothing. 

“Ho!” said a squeak near his ear, 
“you find it very odd to see without 
eyes, to hear without ears, and walk 
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without legs! It is odd; but recollect 
you are dead.” The squeaking was the 
squeaking of the Rat-Fiend. 

Before Grimshaw could reply, the 
sculptor spoke. 

“Ts it a fact that Grimshaw killed 
himself ?”” 

“No, it is not a fact. The Devil killed 
him. He was found one Christmas morn- 
ing lying in his office, where he had often 
lied before, (the punster could not resist 
the pun) with his villainous head split 
wide open, and a bundle of usurious 
bonds lying in the opening.” 

“‘ A bad man, no doubt,” said Gaddles. 

“Tle was certainly a most inhuman 
villain,” was the reply. “It is known, 
now, that he was the cause of old Mr. 
Atwill’s failure.” 

“Yes, I heard that. But whatever 
become of them Atwills ?” 

** After Grimshaw ruined them, they 
went West. At last accounts, they were 
all sick. Some had died.” 

** Did’nt a fellow named Battlewick go 
out there with them ?” 

“Yes; but he soon left them. Got to 
speculating, made money, and is getting 
to be the richest man in all that coun- 
try.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

The poet turned to the monument, 
looked at it again, and laughed contempt- 
uously. 

“What an inscription! ‘A bereaved 
widow.’ ‘Bereaved’ fiddle-sticks! She 
is the fastest woman in town, the gayest, 
and most imprudent. The old villain 
that married her was hardly cold in his 
grave before she was running about to 
parties and balls. Next thing, she’ll. be 
sold out like the Atwills, and have to go 
where they did. They say Battlewick 
fooled her out of half the property in 
settling up the estate.” 

“Yes,” said Gaddles, “I heard a good 
deal of talk about that.” 

These statements so enraged Grim- 
shaw that he again assaulted the poet, 
beating him with all his might, and curs- 
ing him at the top of his lungs. The 
poet buttoned his coat about him, 
thought he heard the clock striking, and 
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walked off, accompanied by the sculptor. 

“Come, come,” said the Rat-Fiend, 
jeeringly, “don’t be in a passion. It is 
unbecoming ina dead man. This is all 
a farce. There’s no such thing as the 
soul, you know; and all you see and 
hear is mere moonshine. You are not 
in any grave yard; you are still lying in 
your office, not quite dead; and what 
you have witnessed is simply a vagary 
of a split brain, that will soon cease to 
act, and cease forever. But before you 
are entirely extinet, we will have another 
vagary or two. We will take a trip; 
won’t we, Harry? Whoop! Here we 
go!” 

Grimshaw felt himself spirited aloft. 
And away, away, away, he knew not 
where. 


CHAPTER XX. 
GRIMSHAW CALLED UNEXPECTEDLY WEST. 


A winter scene, black and wild and 
desolate, opened presently before Grim- 
shaw’s returning vision, A_ prairie 
stretched its weary undulations on every 
side. Upon this prairie lay the snow, 
deep, printless, and pure; over it blew 
a freezing wind that made but little 
sound; and above it, the cold reeling 
moon, through hurrying and flake-spit- 
ting clouds, shot down her pitiless and 
still light. 

Grimshaw shook with cold. 

“Ho! ho!” said the squeaking voice, 
the idea of a soul—for soul you are, my 
Grimshaw—the idea of a disembodied 
soul being cold. You are shamming, 
my worthy friend—shamming, You’ve 
got no nerves to feel cold with, you’ve 
got no skin to be goose-skinned ; no toes 
to be frost-bit; therefore, I know, and 
you know, you are shamming. For my 
part, I like this place. I live in a hot 
country, a thickly-settled country, and 
this cold and this solitude are a pleasing 
change to me. Let’s lie down and en- 
joy it. Come.” 

And a powerful grip, as of iron claws, 
drew Grimshaw down until he sat upon 
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the thick crust of the snow. As for the 
Fiend, he rolled and cooled himself on 
the snow. 

The frost wind, blowing on Grim- 
shaw’s back, chilled him to the bone, set 
his teeth a chattering and his whole 
body in motion. 

“Grimshaw,” said the voice, depre- 
catingly, “Grimshaw, don’t; now don’t. 
If I were you, I wouldn’t, I really 
wouldn’t make that disagreeable noise 
and indulge in those undignified move- 
ments. What’s the use? Where’s the 
sense of acting that way? What good is 
it going to do? But— hush! did you 
hear it? 

“‘TIe-he hear wha-wha-what ?” chat- 
tered Grimshaw. 

“ H-u-s-s-h! It is coming. Look! 
See !” 

The voice spake in trembling tones, as 
if the Fiend himself were frightened. 
Grimshaw looked to see some horrid ap- 
parition, of towering form and deadly 
visage, striding over the waste. But he 
saw nothing. 


Yet the Fiend hugged closer and closer 
to him. 

“« H-u-s-s-h! There it comes: there! 
there !” 


Grimshaw felt as if he would die of 
horror when the unseen and terrible 
thing should appear. This would be the 
second death—the death of his soul, if 
soul he now was. But now the Form 
wus close upon him. It was indeed 
frightful, but not of the aspect or the 
nature he expected. 

Under the pitiless moonlight, and 
through the deep, hardcrusted snow that 
broke beneath her feet at every step, a 
woman came staggering against the 
freezing wind. The burthen in her arms 
seemed much too large and heavy for her 
strength. Slowly, very slowly, crushing 
with uncertain footsteps the snow-crust, 
she came. Iler unbonnetted head was 
bowed upon her breast, where it moved 
this way and that as she painfully step- 
ped, or stood still, as if to summon en- 
ergy for one step more; and the arms 
that clasped the closely-wrapped burthen 
were bare to the cruel wind. 
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“ She is colder than you are,” said 
the voice. 

“ Yes,” answered Grimshaw ; “let me 
go to her assistance.” 

But the Fiend held him. 

“The child in her arms is five years 
old; she is exhausted; a few steps more, 
and she will fall, never to rise again.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Grimshaw; “let 
me go to her.” 

The Fiend gripped him closer. 

“‘ Her consciousness long since left her, 
but the mother’s instinct, with its super- 
natural strength, remains. Even that 
will soon go, and life with it.” 

‘But I will help her, save her. I 
pray you let me go.” 

Vain was his struggles. The Fiend 
held him more tightly than before. 

The woman was resting now. Long 
she stood in the deep snow, faving the 
bitter wind. Will she move again? No, 
never. Yes, see! she movesagain. Life 
and strength have come back to her, and 
now she comes on with quick steps. She 
minds not the ice-crusted snow, she re- 
gards no impediment, the child is no 
burthen to her. 

But, alas! the bowed head is again 
swaying to and fro, the quick footsteps 
that break through the icy crust, wander 
circling——-and—-she staggers—-falls—at 
Grimshaw’s feet----and lies there----still as 
stone. 

Now the Fiend fiercely overmastered 
Grimshaw’s struggles, and held him by 
the throat so that he could neither move 
nor speak, but sat there impotent, with 
the dead woman at his feet, and the 
white moon looking coldly down through 
the rents of the cloudy shroud above, and 
the merciless we sweeping over her and 
her child! 

It grew suddenly dark. The moon 
buried herself in the clouds, the wind 
rose, and the storm of snow came down 
amain. 


“You were thinking of buying West- 
ern lands,” began the Fiend, with his 
squeak and sneer, but without relaxing 
his grip. ‘Ilere you see land in large 
quantities, and of fine quality, I assure 
you. True, we find a woman and child 
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here----squatters. But their claim, if 
claim they have, can easily be set aside, 
or bought up for a song. They are poor; 
ejectthem. Or suppose you buy the land 
with the stock already on it. They will 
die; one is already dead, you think? A 
small matter—small matter. They are 
strangers; what do you care for them? 

“It occurs to you that my conversa- 
tion is heartless, and that, if I would re- 
lease you, these people might be saved. 
Wrong, very wrong, my Grimshaw. You 
are very nearly a soul; consequently, 
you are very nearly nothing; and it is 
folly for nothing to think of saving any- 
body. Your powers were fairly tested in 
the graveyard. Moreover, it is a weak- 
ness to give way to your feelings. A 
speculator in Western lands should have 
no more feelings than he has morals; no 
good business man indulges in either. I 
will not let you go. You shall not distress 
yourself.” 

The snow, the wind, the jeering Fiend, 
all could not divert Grimshaw’s attention 
from the fallen woman and her child, 
that gave no more sign of life than her- 
self. His vision was fixed upon her furm 
with strange concentration—with a power, 
indeed, that seemed in itself sufficient to 
arouse her, if haply the spark of life was 
not entirely extinct. It did arouse her, 

Convulsed by the last throe, she turned 
suddenly. The poor fingers, numbed and 
stiffened by the cold and the death-spasm, 
clutched at her clothing, drawing it as if 
yet further to protect the child that was 
folded close to her breast. It was the 
last act of the mother’s life. She was 
still, to move no more, forever. 

The moon came out again to look at 
the supine form, and upon the glassy, 
staring eyes; and Grimshaw saw the 
white, dead face that was turned to the 
sky. 

It was the face of his wife! 


And that was his child that lay con- 
cealed in the shawl on its dead mother’s 
bosom—the babe that he had left with its 
fair young mother on that night, long 
ago, when he sat writing in his office. 
Aye! that was his child—lying there in 
the wide ocean of snow! If he might 
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know whether it yet lived, if he might 
only press the frozen lips of his dead 
wife, it were happiness, joy to him. But, 
no; the Fiend would not release him. 
He could not even struggle to get loose, 
so palsied was he now with cold and hor- 
ror. But—strange thought, strange re- 
course for the wicked man in that hour! 
——he could pray;----pray in terror more 
than hope----pray in frenzied anguish, not 
in thankfulness----pray unbelieving, yet 
with the fervor of dispair! He did so 
pray. Dumb in that demon’s gripe, he 
prayed aloud in his stricken soul. Te 
appealed to the Invisible and Incompre- 
hensible One against the bitter wind, 
against the snow, the cold, the darkness, 
Not that his child and wife might live— 
not that they might be restored to him— 
how could he ask that, seeing how mar- 
ble-quiet they lay there? but that their 
bodies might not become the prey of 
wolves, or their bones be left to blanch 
upon the waste----but that pitying stranger 
hands might find them and give them fit- 
ting sepulture. 

The Fiend insolently disturbed his 
prayer. 

“You are praying, my tender-hearted, 
my pious, good Grimshaw. Very un- 
profitable occupation at any hour, but 
particularly useless here and at this time 
o’night. I can scarcely think you are in 
earnest, my sweet, sad Grimshaw; for in 
the flesh, my Grimshaw, you were emi- 
nently a man of sense. Bah! Let us 
hence.” 

And he tore him away over the waste. 

But Grimshaw prayed on. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE HUT IN THE FOREST. 


And while he prayed, lo! there came 
a beam of light, a faint and feeble ray, 
struggling not to die, as die it soon must, 
for it had come from far. They sped on; 
and, as they raced with the night wind, 
the beam of light grew brighter, redder, 
broader, fuller of hope and cheer. They 
neared a human habitation, out of which 
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came the blessed light, and in which 
blazed the life-giving fire. A mean hut 
it was, made of unhewn logs, new-fallen 
before the pioneer’s axe, and set in a 
clearing at the edge of a great forest----a 
hut that served barely to protect its in- 
mates from the wind and rain. 

Grimshaw, with the Fiend, entered 
this hut. There, sitting near the fire, but 
with her face toward the corner of the 
room in which there was a bed, rude but 
spotlessly clean, they saw a woman. She 
seemed old; lean and sallow; wan with 
disease and haggard with toil and watch- 
ing----the picture of want and sorrow. 
Something about this old woman’s fea- 
tures struck Grimshaw familiarly ; the 
aquiline nose, the firm chin, the large 
eyes, sunken now and lustreless ----; he 
had a vague remembrance of them. A 
tenderness unutterable, that triumphed 
over the ruin disease had wrought in this 
woman’s countenance, showed so plainly 
in her anxious look, that one might well 
declare she had been beautiful in her 
youth. 

The Fiend and Grimshaw watched her 
silently. 

A form turned in the bed that stood in 
the corner ; a groan escaped into the air; 
a wasted, unshaved mon rose suddenly 
up; and the woman stood instantly at 
the bed’s side, supporting his grey head. 

“ My child.” 

“What, father?” 

“T hear strange noises.” 

“You were dreaming, father. There 
is no noise but the wind. Lie down, lie 
down again; there, your pillow is nicely 
fixed. Lie down.” 

““No. 1 was not dreaming. It was 
not the wind I heard. Go to the door 
and listen.” 

The daughter obeyed. Holding the 
door so that little wind might enter, she 
listened keenly. 

“T hear only the wind.” 

The old man rose yet higher in the 
bed; his wrinkled face glowing. 

“T hear it, I hear it plainly. It isa 
child----the wailing voice of a child. A 
family is lost on the prairie--and---and---I 
cannot rescue---- ;” he sank back in bed. 

The daughter threw wood upon the 
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fire, and returned to the door to listen. 
When the fire blazed up, Grimshaw saw 
that she was not really old, but cruelly 
worn with sickness. 


The Fiend, showing his long, sharp 
teeth, squeaked out: 


“Tt is no child, the old man hears. 
The wolves are howling----howling as they 
fly toward their prey!” 


What cold horror now struck quick 
to Grimshaw’s heart. The wolves! the 
wolves! and yonder lie his wife and 
child in the snow, with none to rescue 
them. Oh! God; oh! iod! 

He could but lift his soundless voice 
high to the Helping Power, 

The daughter closed the door. 

‘Father, it is the wolves, howling on 
the prairie.” 

The sick man once more raised his 
shrunken frame, and sat up in the bed- 
Fixing his hollow, burning eyes upon his 
daughter, he said in tones full of revela- 
tion from the soul that lingered in the 
frail tenement of clay: 


** Listen well to me, my daughter. We 
came here, many in number, weak of 
hope, but willing to toil; and one after 
another has fallen, until now we two are 
left alone. And we remain but for a 
time----God be praised! but for a short 
time, It is God’s will that I go first. 
Grieve not, but listen well to me, my 
daughter. I hear not with the ears of 
my body, to-night, I hear the child cry- 
ing in the lonely waste. Yes, the child, 
the child; no wolf, no wolf, no wolf,---- 
but a living, innocent child. Shall it die 
there ?” 

The daughter made no answer, Fora 
moment she returned her father’s look 
with one of undying love, then took 
quickly from the wall a thick hood and 
tied it about her head, and went forth 
into the prairie. 

The father laid back in bed, and folded 
his wasted hands. His eyes are closed, 
his bloodless lips murmur inaudibly. 


An age seemed to pass while the wo- 
man was gone. Grimshaw joined the 
pious murmur of the sick man; but little 
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faith had he in his own or the sick man’s 
prayer. 

The night was cold, the wind was 
strong, the way was far, there was no 
path, the old man’s daughter was weak, 
the ravening wolves were fleet of foot---- 
oh! how could his wife and child escape? 

Slowly the moments passed. 

At length his strained ear caught a 
distant sound----distant----but approach- 
ing----louder now----it is the sound of foot- 
steps----the old man’s daughter is return- 


ing. What doth she bring? The old 


man hears her, and now he prays audi- 
bly, giving thanks. But Grimshaw turns 
stone under the dread of intense hope. 

The footsteps come slowly onward. 

It is the dying woman’s step! his wife’s 
faltering step! 

No, no; it is the step of the old man’s 
daughter----she brings a precious burthen, 
and that is why she halts and lingers so. 
But----she is but a child herself; how can 
she bring that other child? 

But she is already here----and---the 
child is in her arms----safe, safe! 

The daughter brought the unnumbed, 
sleeping child to her father’s bed-side. 
The old man rose suddenly up, the flush 
of immortality burning on his cheek, and 
laid his hand on the child’s head, and 
blessed it; dropped back, and was dead. 
The prematurely old woman and the in- 
nocent child were alone in the hut upon 
the prairie’s edge. 


Grimshaw felt a touch upon his shoul- 
der. 


‘** Brother,” said the Voice. 


Grimshaw shrank to hear himself 
called “ brother” by the Fiend. 

“Brother,” the Voice said, ‘‘ fear not 
for the poor woman, thy wife, lying 
dead yonder in the snow-shrouded waste. 
Harm shall not befall her corpse. Ask 
not who shall keep the wolves from her. 
Ask rather who that dead man is whose 
more than mortal sense discovered your 
little daughter exposed in the wilderness 
to fierce elements and fiercer beasts. Ask 
who the woman is that forgets her dead 
father for the sake of the living child. 

“TI will tell thee who they are. 
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“The dead man is the friend of thy 
youth. Thy perfidy brought ruin on his 
house, and drove him, helpless and old, 
to these pestilential wilds, What havoc 
thou hast wrought! Look on that hag- 
gard woman, the last of that happy family 
driven by thee from all that made life 
sweet as Gid intended life should be. 
Dost thou recognise in her the beautiful 
maiden, once the light and joy of her 
father’s house? 

“*And see how wonderfully events are 
ordered. The last act of that old man’s 
life was to rescue thy daughter, and the 
only joy the wrecked and wretched wo- 
man, his daughter, shall henceforth know, 
will be in rearing that rescued child, thy 
daughter, even as her own mother would 
have reared her. Is this coincidence—is 
it chance? No, my brother, it is not co- 
incidence—it is not chance. Chance hath 
no rule in any sphere. Events are ordered 
by wise and inevitable law. Alas! what 
suffering thou hast caused ; what suffer- 
ing might have been escaped if thou 
hadst repented on the Saviour’s Eve. But 
thou didst not repent—thou wouldst not. 
God pity thee, my brother.” 

Then Grimshaw, lifting his eyes, be- 
held no Fiend, but a bright angel 
Presence, that vanished instantly, like a 
mounting column of clear flame. 


Grimshaw awoke. Stiff and cold, 
scarcely able to move in his arm-chair. 
The tallow candle, burnt to the socket, 
was flaring high on the mantle. Blood 
was on the numb hand he placed on the 
chair’s arm to assist him in regaining his 
feet— blood that came from his ear, which 
had been pierced by the long stem of the 
pipe that fell from his hand as he 
dropped asleep. 

The first impulse of his heart was to 
thank God that the dream was only a 
dream. Ile made haste to get home, and 
ever as he ascended the street that led to 
the house where his wife and babe were 
sleeping, he murmured devoutly “Thank 
God! thank God!” That was his prayer. 
It was short, but it was sincere. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
BATTLEWICK AT HOME, 


‘“* Marss Abum, Marss Abum !” 

Abraham Battlewick turned fretfully 
in his bed. “It was too bad. Had he 
not charged Allen, and_repeatedly char- 
ged him, never to wake him except upon 
a matter of life and death? And here 
the scoundrel was rousing him just as he 
had begun to sleep most soundly. Con- 
found the rascal !” 

* Marss Abum, Marss Abum; git up, 
git up; its way yonder, mos’ dinner time; 
git up!” 

Battlewick could not mistake that voice. 
It was his nurse, Aunt Betty, calling him. 
This was strange. Had he turned boy 
again, and had his good mother, weary of 
waiting breakfast for him, sent Aunt Bet- 
ty, no one else daring to undertake the 
task, to arouse him? Ile bestirred him- 
self in earnest. 

Yes, back in his little chamber again. 
There was the high, black mantel-piece, 
with the faded portrait of his grandfa- 
ther, in revolutionary costume, hanging 
above it. There were the dear clumsy 
old andirons in the fire-place, and the 
same old tongs with the dislocated legs 
that served only to pinch a body’s fore- 
finger. There were the small-paned win- 
dows that looked out toward the garden 
and the barn, and here was that other lit- 
tle window by the bed-side—the window 
where the wind, lingering in the covered 
front porch, loved to prattle. And this 
was the sweet, clean, country bed, better 
than any bed of roses. 

Batt ewick jumped up and ran to the 
window. The window was up, and oh! 
wonderful—the yard was green as emer- 
ald} and the locust trees thick with leaves. 
And last night it was snowing in Hobgob- 
linopolis! ‘I see,” said the poor fellow, 
“Tseeitall. Drank with Rockwell Mur- 
drum—very drunk to have stayed drunk 
and oblivious from Winter until late in 
the Spring! What would Miss Georgie 
say to this? Bah! She would have good 
cause now to compliment my red face.” 
He would have pursued this soliloquy 
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further, but Aunt Betty, standing at the 
heavy base of the old-fashioned chimney, 
interrupted him. She was dressed smart- 
ly, with a bright-striped handkerchief on 
her head and another crossed upon her 
bosom. It did Abram good to look at her 
honest, affectionate face and to hear her 
cheerful voice. 

‘Good mornin, Marss Abum. I calls 
you Marss Abum ’cause I aint seen you 
for so long. But you is my boy yit, an’ 
I gwine call you plain Abum ’fore dis 
day is out. Marss Abum, tis a shame for 
you to be sleepin so. To be sho, you isa 
smart gentmmun and does a heap o’ wuk 
wid yo’ head; but you sleeps too much 
for all dat. Make has’e and dress an’ eat 
yo’ brekfuss, (it been waitin for you dis 
three hour,) I want to see you p’tickly, 
p’tickly.” 

Abram soon appeared*at the breakfast 
table. Patsy, daughter of Aunt Betty, a 
genteel, affected young woman, made 
him a “curchy,”’ and William Henry, 
son of Patsy, grandson of Aunt Betty, a 
goggle-eyed, dark lad, stood beside the 
table to keep off the flies. 

Abram sat down, to think rather than 
to eat. 

“ Well, Iam at home again. Hobgob- 
linopolis, law, Biue-Eyes, the Bank of 
the Wuhwuld, and all that, are past. I 
can live here quietly. I shall be lone- 
some for a while, but that will wear off. 
Interested in my farming operations, I 
shail soon forget the troubles of love and 
the annoyance of worldly cares and pru- 
dential considerations. A man can live 
by himself; many men do it; not from 
necessity but from choice. Why not I? 
I shall be happy. Robust in health, un- 


harrassed by the wrangling of courts and 


the quarrels of respectable thieves in bu- 
siness, I shall drive the jocund team 
afield, a jolly farmer, without a care.” 

This train of pleasing thought came 
suddenly in collision with the voice of 
Aunt Betty, who couldn’t keep away from 
her boy nor wait until he had finished his 
breakfast. 

“Dat brile chickin—you aint eat a 
speck uv it. I tendid to save dat chickin 
for a pullit. But you comes home unbe- 
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knownst to me, and I was so rejoice I took 
and killed it, and you aint techt it. But 
you is po’ly, I kin see. Patsy put dat 
chickin in de safe, you Marss Abum may- 
be’ll ’joy it for his snack, I gwine make 
him a hoe-cake to eat wid it. Keep dem 
flies off, Wum Henry, and don’t stand 
thar staring you Marss Abum to death.” 

Abram rose. 

Aunt Betty, you said you wanted to 
see me. I am ready. 

Thus adjured, Aunt Betty looked her 
young master straight in the eye; then 
said commandingly : 

““Abum, son, you is ’tirely too keen 
arfter bisniss ; taint no bisniss I want wid 
you. Nuthin’ aint gone wrong on de 
plantashun. I jes’ wants to talk wid you. 
Take yo’ cheer—Wum Ilenry take yo’ 
Marss Abum his cheer an’ his pipe, and 
run fetch him a coal o’ fire frum de kitch- 
in—take yo’ cheer out in de yard by de 
stump, and smoke; den, bimeby, I comes 
to you.” 

Abram took his seat by the oak stump 
with his heels among the old horse-shoes 
that lay upon its flat top, and watched 
the smoke from his pipe as it floated off 
to the mossy eves of the house. Immer- 
sed in enjoyment of the place and the 
hour, he was sorry to see Aunt Betty 
come bustling back with her big shoes. 

‘Put down yo’ pipe—you done smoked 
enough—and step dis way.” 

Abram followed her. She soon stop- 
ped. 

“Dis is de tree.” 

“Yes,” answered Abram, gravely, “I 
see it is a tree—the old aspen.” 

** De very day we-all come here to live, 
you Ma set out dat tree. Tis thirty year 
ago, and maybe mo’.” 

“‘T know it,” said Abram. 

Aunt Betty took Abram by the arm, 
and pointed up. 

** Dar !” 

Interpreted, “dar” meant “look at 
that,” and “that” was a name carved 
deep in the bark of the old aspen, 
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he: ‘He was anold and valued friend 
of mine.” 

Aunt Betty, still holding him by the 
arm, lowered the finger that was pointing 
to the name, and shook it at him. 

** Abum Battlewick, I has lived in dis 
worl’ a long time, an’ I has knewn a heap 
0’ boys cut a heap o’ names on aspin 
trees. I ’quired bout dem names, and 
finds dat a young gentmun nuvver cuts 
no names ’ceppin twas his own an’ de 
name of a young lady ; mos’ ginrully his 
swectheart. Now I knows all.” 

The old woman said *‘ all” in a manner 
that left Abram no room to mistake her 
meaning. Accordingly he drew himself 
up, ran his fingers through his brown 
locks, and looked carelessly at a neigh- 
boring fence, as if to say——‘ Well, ‘ all’ 
is no great matter.” 

* You see,” continued Aunt Betty, 
“you see you Unc’ Peter (Betty’s hus- 
band and Abram’s head-man) got a sister 
-xhar lives in Hobgoplis, or whatever you 
ealls it, and she gota niece, Nancy, whar 
is de maid of my young mistiss; and 
dat’s de way I hearn all about you goin’ 
thar, an’ so on.” 

“A true bill, Aunt Betty; I did go 
there. But I have come home now to 
stay, and you perceive, brought no young 
‘mistiss’ with me.” 

“But you gwine bring her?” 

“ie.” 

**Tloceum you aint gwine bring her?” 

** Because she wont come.” 

“Ts youaxed her—has you cotid her?” 

“No, I haven’t courted her; but I 
know she wont come; slice as much as 
told me so.” 

The old woman’s eye flashed fire. 

‘“What she done to you—what she 
done to my young warster ?” 

“Oh! she made iun of me—said I had 
a red face and : © sense,” 

Aunt Betty f.lded her arms, and eyed 
Battlewick keenly. 

“ Abum, Abum, taint so; I know taint 
80. You fuce is too white anyway, and 

everybody know dat ef you aint got nuth- 
in’ else, you ts got sense, a heap 0’ 
sense,” 

Battlewick, flushing a little, replied : 
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“The fact is, Aunt Betty, I can’t af- 
ford to get married. But she would cer- 
tainly have discarded me if I had courted 
her.” 

Aunt Betty paid no attention whatever 
to the illogical conclusion; she pounced 
upon the premiss. 

“Abum Battlewick, you is out you 
senses, clean out you senses. Aint you 
gota house? Well. Aint you got plenty 
o’ meat, an’ corn, an’ flour, an’ sugar, and 
de like o’ dat, an’ a good crap comin? 
Well. Aint you got nuf cullud people? 
Here’s me and dar’s Patsy to wait on her, 
and dar’s Unc’ Peter an’ de fiel’ han’s to 
wuk for bofe uv you, Well. An’ den 
you come talkin to me ’bout can’t afford 
to git married! You aint got de sense 
you was born wid, or you thinks Tis a 
fool mysef! Go way’from me; I sorry 
you come back 

“Well, well, mammy, you mustn’t get 
mad with me the first day at home. Wait 
till to-morrow, and we will have a tre- 
mendous quarrel, a fight, if you want one. 
But you have no idea how much money 
it takes to support a wile and live respec- 
tably, now-a-days.” 

““No,” answered she, wrathfully, “I 
knows I has no idee. I’se old nuf to be 
yo’ gran-mother, an’ has no idee ’bout 
nuthin. But I has a idee that you is git- 
tin too rich ; yes, you is gittin too rich— 
dat’s what’s de matter; and you is turn- 
in fool and proud, like everybody else 
dese days an’ times. But you come along 
wid me; come right along.” 

Off she went shuffling with her big 
shoes, Abram inher wake. Down a gen- 
tle slope that led out of the yard, by the 
kitchen, up a little hill, through the edge 
of the apple orchard. She was evidently 
going to her own house, and what she 
wanted with him there, Abram could not 
for the life of him divine. 

Arrived before the door, which, stand- 
ing ajar, disclosed the foot of a bed and 
the segment of a spinning wheel, the old 
soul paused, and, wheeling suddenly 
upon Abram, panted out: 

** You see dis house ?” 

“Yes,” said Abram. 

“?Zammin it.” 
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Abram ran his eye carefully from the 
combing of the clap-board roof over the 
entire log and mud surface of the front, 
down to the block that formed the door- 
step. 

“‘T cant say that I see anything pecu- 
liar about the house. It seems to be in 
pretty good repair.” 

**Repar !”’ cried Aunt Betty; “repar! 
who said repar? I aint said nuthin ’bout 
repar. Dont dat show you mine is runnin 
on money, nuthin but money? But you 
come roun’ here, and ’zammin dis tother 
side; but, ’member, I aint ’ludin to re- 
par, cause I dont want no repar.” 

She turned the corner, and was about 
to pass the rude chimney, when, sudden- 
ly, she stepped, almost jumped back. 
“* Heb’ny Fathers!” 


—- ® 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
HARDOLDE WUHWULD AND AUNT BETTY. 


Before Abram could demand the rea- 
son of Aunt Betty’s appeal to her celes- 
tial parents, Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld 
stepped forward and politely bade him 
good morning. 

Dressed with his wonted taste, his 
black wig blacker, his false teeth whiter 
than ever, Mr. Wuhwuld gave no evi- 
dence, in his appearance or salutation, to 
contradict the supposition that he was, 
and had been for a long period, in the 
habit of spending his mornings behind 
the chimneys of negro cabins. After he 
had blandly saluted the young lord of 
the plantation, he thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and, throwing himself back— 
after the manner of portly and influen- 
tial men, began jingling a little loose 
cash he had there. Very solidly and 
complacently he stood, as if he had here 
the same authority he exercised in Hob- 
goblinopolis. 

Abram, completely dumfounded, hesi- 
tated what to say. Not so his negro 
mammy- She dropped a profound curtsy. 

‘*Good mornin, old marster, (powerful 
accent on ‘old,’) good mornin, Yo’ sar- 
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vunt, Sir—yo’ humble sarvunt—yo’ ve’y 
humble sarvunt.”’ 

Battlewick looked a reproof at the old 
woman which he by no means felt, and 
stammered out an invitation to the house. 

“Thank you,” coolly replied Mr. Har- 
dolde Wuhwuld, “thank you; but the 
morning is too pleasant to be within 
doors. You have a fine farm here, Mr. 
Battlewick. How many acres did you 
say there were ?” 

“He aint said the fust word ’bout 
acres,” answered Aunt Betty. 

Wuhwuld, taking no notice of this re- 
tort, went on. 

“ The land lies well, and appears to be 
under good management. Many of the 
improvements, I see, arenew. The mar- 
ket value of such land can’t be much 
under thirty dollars—perhaps more ?” 

** Pears to me,” put in the old woman, 
“pears to me you takes a ve’y deep in- 
truss in Marss Abum uffars.” 

Wuhwuld wrinkled his shaggy eye- 
brows at her: Betty glared back de- 
fiantly. 

“ Step this way, Mr. Battlewick.” 

“You dont kyar Marss Abum way 
from me; I gwine too.” 

‘“‘ This impertinence is intolerable,” ap- 
pealed Wuhwald to Battlewick. 

Abram laughed. 

“Don’t mind her. I have no secrets 
from Aunt Betty.” 

* Well,” consented Hardolde, with 
forced indifference, “‘ very well, What I 
wished to say to you, Sir, is simply this— 
Learning that you had become suddenly 
soured with our city, and suspecting that 
that sourness was attributable in great 
part to a misunderstanding of my feel- 
ings toward you, I have come down to as- 
sure you of my unaltered friendship, and 
to afford you any aid you may require.” 

Battlewick bowed. Aunt Betty uttered 
a contemptuous “ Hnh !” 

“The country is not the place for a 
man of your parts, Battlewick. Later 
in life, it may be well for you to retire to 
your farm; but now, while in the full 

possession of your energies, you owe a 
duty to Hobgoblinopolis which can be 
paid only by remaining a citizen of the 
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place. I, indeed, have no claim upon 
you; our accounts are square to the last 
doliar. But consider what a dull, poor 
existence, life in the country is, when 
compared with the brilliant fortune and 
the not less brilliant reputation which 
a proper devotion to business in Hobgob- 
linopolis ensures you.” 

“Dar tis agin,” sneered Aunt Betty. 
“Forchin, money; like mo’ money than 
you know what to do wid was anything. 
It’s mis’ry, dat’s what it is.” 

“You have dismissed romantic follies,” 
continued Wuhwuld; “you have taken 
the first and indispensable step towards 
usefulness. You have done well. <A 
young man’s credit at my Institution 
is immeasurably extended by such a step. 
You are now prepared to make the best 
use of your rare talents (I am no flatter- 
er) in accumulating the elements of pow- 
er. This being the case, I see no goad 
reason why you should abandon Hobgob- 
linopolis or refuse to renew and enlarge 
your transactions at my Bank,” 

“T does, dough,” retorted old Betty. 
“ Yo’ words is big, but I knows de mean- 
in’ uvum. You wants to ’suade Marss 
Abum to wuk hissef to death to make 
money, an’ for to keep him fum gittin 
married.” 

“Married, my good Aunty,” replied 
Hardolde Wuhwuld, “I said nothing 
about marriage. But,” continued he, 
evidently pleased at the opportunity af- 
forded by the old woman’s remark, “but, 
it must be confessed, Aunty, that at the 
present stage of the world’s history, mar- 
riage is @ serious, a very serious thing. 
A man’s duty to his wife, to himself, to 
his own and his wife’s relations, and to 
society, demands that he should be abun- 
dantly able to take and sustain a position 
in the best circles, before he contemplates 
matrimony. We may deplore this state 
of things, but we cannot arrest the pro- 
gress of the age, whose onward movement 
renders wealth more and mre desirable 
to single and indispensable to married 
life,” 

“A fac’,” sighed the old woman. “ Tis 
de trufh, ef uvver you tole it. I stays 
here, and dont read no books an’ news- 
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papers, like Marss Abum, an’ dont study 
*bout nuthin ’cep to keep de house clean 
tel he come back. But I sees things. 
Fewer an’ fewer folks is gittin married 
every day, and dey is older an’ older 
when dey do git married. An’ its a mon- 
sus bad sign—de worst sort uv a sign— 
its a sign dat Jedgement Day is a comin’. 
De Bibil say so, an’ I knows it.” 

“True,” said Hardolde Wuhwuld, 
“very true; and none regret the matter 
more than Ido. What the result will be, 
it is idle to conjecture. Doubtless, a com- 
plete revolution of social affairs and an 
entirely new order of things. I hopeand 
believe that order will be better than the 
existing order; but who can tell! For 
the present, however, we must take things 
as they are. Men like not to be behind 
their neighbors, and women require not 
only the luxuries but all the costliest and 
most useless gimeracks of fashion.’ 

“Taint so, ’taint so!” rejoined Aunt 
Betty, angrily. ‘“ Aint I a ’oman, and 
don’t I know? But s’posen twuz so? 
What did de Lord give men mo’ sense 
than wimmin fer, ef it wa’nt to struct um 
in what’s right? An’ what’s de resin de 
Lord give men mo’ strenth, but to make 
wimmin ’bey?- You marries a ’oman. 
Den you got her. She ’longs to you; 
she done swo’ ’fore all de angils in Heben 
she gwine be ’bediunt to you; and ef you 
dont make her behave hersef, it yo’ own 
fault. But, dese days, things is all got 
twisted, Childun rules dar parrints, and 
wives rules dar husbands, and money rule 
bofe--al] uv um.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Hardold Wuh- 
wuld, with no pretended admiration, 
“you are a most sensible old woman. 
Money does rule all. It would be foolish, 
it would be wicked to marry without it”’— 

Old Betty interrupted him. “I wants 
to ’gree wid you bout nuthin’. I dispises 
myself for ’greein wid you dis fur. I 
dont ’gree wid you nuther. ’Taint fool 
and ’taint wicked to git married ’thout 
money. But that aint here nor thar. I 
wants to come to de pint, and de pint are 
Marss Abum. Marss Abum got money, 


and money ina plenty. He got too much 
money. Ef he didn’t had so much, he’d 
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think he had heap mo’, and he’d a done 
got married long ago. Abum, you knows 
Iam a tellin de Lord’s truth. Yes, de 
real truth. ’Cause dont I know dat dese 
here men whar nuvver had nar dollar in 
de worl’, is de ve’y men to git married ? 
Speak up, Marss Abum; you aint said 
nuthin.” 

Battlewick had derived more amuse- 
ment than instruction from the discussion 
between Wuhwuld and Betty. He rather 
sided with the former, but would not pro- 
nounce against the latter. 


“The fact is,’ Aunt Betty, “every 
thing in this world amounts to nothing, 
and”’—he was about to add, “do what 
you will, the result is about the same.” 

But Betty cut him short: 

“No taint ; ’ligion aint nuthin ; being 
a good neighbor and a kind marster aint 
nuthin; bein’ is good is you word, aint 
nuthin. An’ ef you was married, bein’ 
a good husbun an’ a good father, you’d 
find dem warnt no nuthin.” 

“ Dont interrupt me, Aunt Betty. In 
some respects this world may not be a 
humbug ; in others, it certainly is a sad 
humbug. Of all humbugs, money is per- 
haps the greatest. For that very reason, 
men have made it a god, and he who 
would lead the life of a man must wor- 
ship what man worships. He cant help 
himself. For my part, I desire to get as 
far as possible out of the reach of the 
worst humbugs. My ambition is to live 
quietly, here at home; disturbed by no 
anxiety to heap up useless riches, distur- 
bed by no woman with her silly whining 
after the fashionable world.” 

Betty understood that he took sides 
with Hardolde Wuhwuld. She blazed 
with indignation. 

“You is a passel uy mean scamps, 
bofe’n you. “Tis you and the likes uv 
you-all, that’s ruinin’ dis generation. 
*Tis you, spectable, rich people, an’ you 
smart people wid yo’ fine argymints, 
dat’s settin a pisenous igsample to young 
people, makin um ’fuse to git married an’ 
take dey far sheer uv de trubbils an’ triles 
uv dis life, which trubbles is good futto* 
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pepar um for de nex’ worl’, and ’fusin to 
bar um makes um narrer heartid an’ 
mean, keerin nuthin’ for nobody but de 
own selves. I wisht, I jes’ wisht I wasa 
man—a real smart man. I’d spile yo’ 
argymints.” 

* How?” asked Battlewick, delighted 
at her heat. 

“How? dont ax me ‘how.’ I’d write 
in de papers, an’ ’vise all de young folks 
to run way and git married, like dey did 
in ole times when dar was some feelin an’ 
some ambishiny in de worl’. You rich 
folks thinks you wouldn’t count’nance de 
young couples whar run ’way. But al- 
ways dar is mo’ po’ folks dan rich ones. 
And ef dey was to turn de whole uv fash- 
’nable ’siety upside down by marrying in 
spite uv you, whar would you be? No- 
whar. But you-all skeers de young folks 
heap mo’ den{ dar is any use in skeerin 
um, makin um b’lieve dat ef day git mar- 
ried ’struction gwine come ’pon um dreck- 
ly. ’Taint so. Was uvver a genteel, 
’dustrious, straight-forrard young man 
whar married a nice, pritty, well-behaved 
po’ gear], and stuck to his bizniss, ’thout 
playin’ cards and ’thout drinkin liquor, 
whar didn’t git’long? Nuvver, nuvver ; 
you nuvver knowed it. Some how peo- 
ple is ’bleest to help um and they boun’ to 
git long. But dem is jes’ de very ones 
you-all rich ’spectable ones is skeerin to 
death. Dey dont git married, and ruin- 
ation comes—c’ruption, c’ruption, comin’ 
out’n de big touns and runnin all over de 
country. Don’t Iseeit? To be sho’, I 
does. Miserbul ole maids and ole, bad- 
tempered, bad-hearted ole bach’lers, dat 
might ’a bin happy but for you-all and 
yo’ fine argymints ’bout money.” 

The old woman poured out this oration 
as only an excited old woman can pour. 
Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld responded. 

“Ti’m’m,” he commenced, trying to 
keep calm, for Aunt Betty’s torrent had 
taken his part of breath away, and the 
change that came over Battlewick’s face 
while the torrent was pouring, took more 
of it. 

“Hm-m-m,” said Wuhwuld, clearing 
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his throatand addressing himself to Abram 
‘*__h-m-m-m ; what the good creature says 
is not without force. Celibacy and the 
deplorable consequences of celibacy, are 
fearfully increasing. But we cannot re- 
constitute society ; it is folly to attempt 
it. We must adapt ourselves to affairs as 
they exist. The old notion of setting the 
world a good example, is exploded, long 
since exploded. Social movements, wheth- 
er they go backward or forward, must 
take their course ; the puny force of per- 
sonal example can neither urge nor hin- 
der these movements. The tide ebbs ata 
fixed hour; all the nations of the earth 
cannot change that hour. No, no; a 
man’s plain duty is to watch the course of 
events, keep pace with them, and let the 
Devil take the hindmost.’ ” 

He had more to say; but his African 
opponent lifted up her voice and stopped 
him. She spoke to Battlewick, disdain- 
ing Wuhwuld. 

“Ts fur is you is concerned Abrum Bat- 
tlewick, wid yo’ noshins uv being a ole 
bach’ler, and havin to be rich befo’ you 
kin marry a fool woman whar wants no- 
thin’ but finery—as for dem idees, [—I— 
I’m shamed uv you. Whar’d you git dem 
Idees! Git um here? No, you nuver 
got um here. I know whar you got um. 
(She discharged a black eye-bolt at Wuh- 
wuld, that made that respectable Hobgob- 
lin wince) J know whar you got um. But 
I calls no names, ’cause I’m a lady my- 
self, an’ the sarvunt of a gent’mun. Now 
you ’tend to me.” 

‘*T fetched you here to look at dis house. 
Is you looked at it? Youis. Is you ig- 
samined it keerfully? You is. An’ it 
don’t want no repar. Den lissen to me, 
and mind what I tells you,” 

“Dis very house, and dese same logs, 
an’ mud jes’ like dat in ’tween dese logs, 
is de very identikil house whar you Pa 
and Ma lived in de fuss year dey was 
married to one ’nuther, and fur gwine on 
five year arter dat. You was borned in 


dis house an’ I nussed you my own ’sef 
wid dese same arms.” 

** Yes,” said Battlewick gravely. ‘“ Yes, 
I have often heard my father and mother 
speak of it, and how happy they were in 
their little log cabin. 


They were so at- 
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tached to it, that when my father bought 
this farm he had the old house pulled 
down, the logs brought over, and the 
house rebuilt, that he might always have 
it near him to remind him of the bappiest 
hours of his life.” 

This reminiscence touched the old wo- 
man and made her angry. 

“ An’ now dey is bofe’n um dead an’ 
gone, an’ dar new house and all de fine 
fernicher dey bought, dat ain’t good ’nuf 
for you to git married in, much less dis 
ole one whar dey got married in. How 
much better is you den yo parrunts? You 
ain’t no better, and you ain’t halfis good 
wid yo’ stuck up noshins,” 

She stopped here, but presently resum- 
ed, in a kindlier tone. 

“It’s a fac, Abum, son, he did fotch de 
ole house over, an’ give it to me an’ you 
Unc’ Peter, ’cause he ruther we—all 
should live in ii den anybody else, and me 
and you Unc’ Peter peferred it to de 
bes’ house on de plantashin. Yes, dey 
was happy in dis house, and we all was 
happy dem days, ’cause me an’ you Unc’ 
Peter was jes married.” She sighed, as 
she concluded. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ho! ho! ha!” burstout 
Mr, Hardole Wuhwuld with most untime- 
ly laughter. “D——d if the old soul 
isn’t getting sentimental !” 

The truth is, Mr. Hardolde Wuhwuld 
was getting angry. He saw Abram soft- 
ening, and himself losing ground in that 
worthy young gentleman’s estimation. 

Remembering himself, he exclaimed : 

“Forgive me, Mr. Battlewick, I meant 
not to offend you, or, indeed, my good 
friend, the old lady, here. But the idea 
of happiness in a negro cabin was so fine 
a parody upon ‘love in a cottage,’ I 
couldn’t help being amused at it. Again 
I beg your forgiveness. I dare say your 
parents were happy in this house. But 
why did they leaveit? Plainly because 
they felt they would be happier in a bet- 
ter house, surrounded by better fnrniture. 
Consider, too, how times have changed. 
You and I live in a different age from 
your parents, and under totally different 
circumstances. Happiness, in this ad- 
vanced era, consists in an elevated social 
position, to which a handsomely furnish- 
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ed house, intelligent and well trained ser- 
vants, carriages, gems, jewels, pictures 
and the like, are the necessary passports 
and inevitable appendages.” 

Again Aunt Betty interrupted him. 
Not angrily this time. She had heard all 
he said, but, busy with the memories awak- 
ened by the allusions to her dead master 
and mistress, she was too sad to be angry. 
Her voice trembled with genuine pathos 
when she spoke. 

** Marss Abum, I’m gwine tell you what 
happened one mornin in dis old house you 
see here, an’ arfter dat I’m not gwine to 
say much mo’. You kin den go yo’ own 
way, which you is goin’ anyway.” 

“?Bout two year arfter we-all come to 
live in dis house, we-all took sick, every 
one uv us. You was jes’ farly gitting to 
go ’bout, walkin, Fust you was took down 
mighty bad; ’twas tech and go whether 
you was gwine live or no. Den ole Mars- 
ter he was took, badder’n you, ef pos’bil ; 
den me, I was took wuss’n all; den Miss 
Ma’y, you Ma, she cotch it. So dar we 
was all down. Me an’ you Unc’ Peter 
was de onliest ’liable culled folks you Ma 
and Pa had; an’ he, is good luck would 
have it, he kep up along time. Dar wan’t 
no doctors much dem days, and ’bout 
whar we-all lived dar wan’t no doctor 
’tall, ceppin ‘twas one, and he could’n 
tend to us, cause de sickness was pervail- 
in’ ’round de whole country.” 

“Well, you Ma, which was de mos’ 
delicatest uv all, she did’n stay down but 
one day or maybe two, and de nex’ she 
riz right up and went to waitin’ on we- 
all, she an’ you Une’ Peter. Ef she had’nt, 
nar single one uv we-all would ’a lived, 
For nigh six week, she nuvver closed her 
eye, nuvverondrest, and nuvver laiddown, 
but set up all de time, tendin’ on us, an’ 
goin’ from one to de other all day long, 
and nighttoo. You Unc’ Peter, which he 
was a pow’ful man, he kep’ on breakin’ 
down ; but your Ma, she nuvver give up 
wunst. Dat shows what a del’kit ’uman, 
whar’s po’, kin do.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Mr, Hardolde Wuh- 
wuld, with a sarcastic bitterness no ways 
called for. ‘“‘Oh! yes; there’s no telling 
what we can do until we are put toit. I 
myself once sat up sixty-nine nights hand 


running. Did’nt sleep a wink, nota wink, 
on the honor of a gentlema,” 

* It’s a—it’s a big----big----falsity !” ex- 
claimed the old woman, in intense wrath. 
“You nuvver set up wid nobody, nar 
night a tall, nar single night. De likes 
of you nuvver does dem things.” Mas- 
tering her wrath, she added quietly: 
“You jes’ shet you mouf, and keep it 
shet.”’ 

Then turning to Abram, she went on 
with her story. 

‘*Presen’ly, we-all ’gun to git well. You 
got right peart, running ’bout an’ fat’nin 
every day. Den me; I could walk frum 
de kitchin to de house an’ back, an’ could 
he’p Miss Ma’y some, but not much, 
But old Marster, he ’mained in bed, an’ 
Miss Ma’y she wouldn’t let nobody mind 
him but hersef, and he didn’t ’pear to keer 
for nobody to ’tech him ’thout ’twas her. 
Arfter while, he gits better, an’ I nuvver 
shill forgit de fust mornin he was strong 
’nuf to set down to de table. Dar he 
was, propt up in his cheer, not whar he 
always set, but right close to Miss Ma’y. 
Dar he was, lookin’ like a gose. Miss 
Ma’y, she was worn to de bone, an’ pale 
is death, an’ dat was de fust mornin she 
’lowed herself to eatanything. Natur is 
pow’ful, an’ she was so glad you Pa was 
settin up, dat her appetite to eat come 
back to her all at wunst like. I was keep- 
in’ flies off de table, jes’ like Wam Henry 
kep’ um off you dis morning, and you 
was sleep in de cradle. Ole Marster, he 
warn’t ole den, but I calls him ole—ole 
Marster he could’n eat nuthin’ but look- 
ed at Miss Ma’y which wan’t lookin at 
him. ’Peard like he could’n keep his eyes 
off’n her, for ef she was pale, she was 
more beautifuller dat mornin den she uv- 
ver was befu’ in de whole course uv her 
life. Iwas watchin’ bofe’n um. Arfter 
while, ole Marster’s eyes ’gun to gether, 
an’ he said in a tremblin’ voice, fur he 
wus monsus weak, says he: “ Eat away, 
ole ’oman. Ole ’oman! an’ she wan’t 
nuthin but a chile, leetle mo’n twenty.” 

“ Eat away, ole ’oman’,” he says, in a 
tremblin’ voice.” 

** Den she looked up at him, an’ could’n 
eat no mo’ for smilin. Den bofe looked 
at one nuther, like dey was talkin wid 
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dar eyes. I seen it a comin’, and I know’d 
ole Marster was gwine to give way to his 
feelins. Tears was runnin fast down his 
holler cheeks when he said: 

“Mary, only poor men know who the 
angels are.” 

“Wid dat he bowed hisself ’pon de 
table an’ give right up, an’ fo’ I knowed 
it Miss Ma’y, she was kneelin by his cheer, 
an’ her arm ’roun his neck.” 

“‘T was weak a’most is Marster. I 
could’n stand it. I throwd my apun over 
my face an’ run out in de yard, cryin fit 
to break my heart. ~You Unc’ Peter, 
comin’ in from de field’, was skeered, 
7cause he ’cluded from de way I was 
gwine on dat ole Marster was dead. Much 
as I could do, holdin’ him, to keep him 
from gwine in to see, 

‘*Marss Abum, I would’n a had him to 
gone in dar for all de money in de worl’. 
Dem two in dar—dem po’ sick creturs 
eryin for joy—who could a dar’d to int- 
rup’ um sich atime as dat? ‘“ An’ dey 
was happy, for all dar cryin. *IT'was sum- 
mer time, an’ when it got warm good, an’ 
de grass dry, you Ma made a pallet under 
a tree for ole Marster, an’ he laid down 
an’ she read de Bible tohim. Dey was 
all in all to one nuther dat day, an’ J nuv- 
ver has seen faces like thern was dat day. 
A light dat don’t b’long to dis worl’ shin- 
edonum. When I passed by, gwine to 
de house, dey praised me an’ said what a 
good girl I had bin, and’ how ’tentively I 
minded de chile and waited on um; but, 
seein it made me cry, dey stop’d and 
did’n say no mo’.” 

“ An’ dat was de fust and las’ time 
Miss Ma’y uvver n’glected you, Marss 
Abum. You play’d’bout in de yard; an’ 
come to de kitchen an’ stayed wid me. 
Miss Ma’y love you much is any Ma love 
any chile, but for dat day I could’n blame 
her—I ’scused her. 

* Oh! Marss Abum, dat was a true 
sayin uv you Pa—‘ only po’ people knows 
who de angels is.’ Sposin we-all had had 
plenty uv doctors an’ nusses, an’ sarvants, 
an’ fren’s, ’stid a bein way off from every- 
body, an’ all de worl, to ourselves? Could 
we bin sich fren’s to one nuther, could we 
loved one nuther so much, an’ done so 
much, an’ showed sich goodniss an’ warm 
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heart? No, my chile. Dar’d bin no’ca- 
sion for it, an’ it nuvver would a come 
out, but ’mained in us, and we nuvver 
would a knowed what good qual’ties we- 
all had ; and what’s mo’, I ’spec we nuv- 
ver would a had um, ’cause they nuvver 
would a growed, but stayed dead, like a 
seed of corn whar gits no rain nor no sun- 
shine for to give it a start.” 

“IT don’t know no great deal, Marss 
Abum, but I has often thought uv dat 
day. “T'was mo’ like Sunday den any 
Sunday I uvver seen. An’ it do ’pear to 
me dat de Lord have ’ranged a plan how 
to balance things in dis life. I ’vises no- 
body to go into pov’ty hopin by it to git 
happy, but it are certainly a fac’ dat po’ 
folks has pleasures dat rich folks can’t 
have, and dem pleasures is many times 
uv the highest and best kind, po’portion- 
ed to de troubles dey has to bar.” 

Long before she concluded, Abram had 
yielded, and now a tenderness almost 
womanly, was visible on his face, and his 
eyes were wet under the fallen lids, as he 
caught the old woman’s wrinkled hand 
and shook it, but would not trust himself 
to speak, or to look at her. 

Seeing his victim won over, Mr. Hard- 
olde Wunwuld became furious, and began 
to vituperate the old woman in a manner 
out of all keeping with his eminently re- 
spectable and dignified character. He 
cursed and swore, and called the old wo- 
man names that made Abram’s blood boil. 
But Abram could notstrike him, because 
Aunt Betty held him fast by the hand. 
After Mr. Hardoide Wuhwuld had roared 
out abuse until he was black in the face 
and almost speechlsss, the subject of his 
calumny quietly stepped forward and 
answered him. | 

“You is a pitiful po’ cretur. You has 
deceived everybody untel you has deceiv- 
ed yourself. You reely tninks you is de 
great man other folks thinks you is. But 
you ain’t. Now, J knows you, an’ all 
*bout you. You can’t fool me, and you 
has fooled my young Marster long nuf. I 
’tends to ixpose you.” 

Abram was more surprised than pleas- 
od to see what consternation this speech 
from Aunt Betty produced in the respee- 

table Hobgoblin. He was astonished to 
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see the great Banker rece de as Aunt Bet- 
ty advanced towards him, shocked to be- 
hold him turn tail and start torun. But 
Aunt Betty pounced upon him like a 
black eagle, and, in the midst of many 
ejaculations of pity and contempt on her 
part, and as many of fright and entreaty 
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on his, tore off his jetty wig, tore off his 

gold spectacles, tore out his false teeth, 

and finally tore away his respectable 

clothing to the very last rag, until the 

Hobgoblin and Banker disappeared and 

the original man was completely exposed. 
And there stood Allen! 





“COME, GENTLE WIND.” 


Come in the stillness of the summer’s eve ! 


When the tired sun is gone beyond the hills; oh leave 


Thy mountain home, and come with rushing wing, 


And o’er the weary land thy dewy coolness fling! 


Come from the heights, where mountain banners wave, 


And down the narrow glen, where waters rave! 


And fearless come, through mountain passes deep 


Bending the light fern by thy gentle step! 


Come by lone cottage homes, where children play, 


Their voices ringing through the drowsy day, 


Come o’er broad forests, far outstretching plain, 


And linger not, by fields of ripening grain! 


Bring from thy mountain home, its purest air, 


Perfume of every flower that trembles there, 


And the cool dews from leaves and mosses bring 


O’er all the parched and fever’d land to fling! 


Come in the stillness of the summer's eve! 


And grateful, I will bless thee, and will leave 


My daily toils and weariness behind, 


To greet thee with a thankful heart, oh! gentle wind. 
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LETTER XXII. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presently at Washington. 


TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, 
Rasselas, Oregon. 


WasuinotTon, Quarter of the Senate, 
March 2029, 


My Dear Mary: 


There is a tradition here, that the 
character and fortune of a President’s 
administration may be foretold from the 
kind of weather in which he takes office. 
In this respect March is a good month 
for omens, as it exhibits nearly every va- 
riety of temperature and of sky. The 
origin of the belief in this augury dates 
back to the times when the elected mag- 
istrate delivered his promissory address 
in the open air, from the portico of the 
west-capitol, to about twenty thousand 
people, of whom not more than three 
hundred could hear anything he said, 
the whole assemblage being bare-headed, 
and oft times with the March wind 
slightly powdered with snow, twitching 
their mantles and whistling its chill and 
monitory variations. The Presidential 
speeches of those days were also ex- 
tremely long, intended, as our friends of 
the opposition say, to talk much and 
show little. It is recorded that at the 
inauguration of the eighth President, 
twelve persons of note, among whom 
were four members of Congress and one 
foreign ambassador, paid with their lives 
the penalty of listening to a long inau- 
ral, with heads that were not only bare 
but bald. 

Upon the present occasion March was 
extremely propitious. The morning of 
the 4th broke through a belt of golden 
haze, promising balmy airs and a clear 
mid-day, and soon the multitudinous 
voices of the city began to trouble the 
air, like the murmurs of an awakening 
giant. With this drowsy hum were pres- 
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ently mingled the clearer tones of distant 
shout and jubilant refrain. Then came 
the sweet chime of matin bell. The 
thrill of Reveille and boom of Ordnance. 
Anon was heard the swift patter of feet 
on the pavements, followed by the shrill 
proclamations of milk, bread, and news, 
—these clamorous heralds of breakfast, 
and amid all this clangour up rose the 
sun. Ah, ma mie, among all the won- 
ders of earth and air, there is nothing 
like morning. I can forgive, one and 
all, the worshippers of the sun. If they 
had made neither temple, nor altar, nor 
image, but merely knelt on the moun- 
tain tops in simple adoration, the true 
God would have pardoned so simple a 
ritual and led them to the true faith. 

At this season of the year, the sun 
crosses Pennsylvania Avenue at an ear- 
lier hour and at a less elevation than in 
the summer months, and to an observer 
near the Treasury, he brings out a glo- 
rious view of the long street below, and 
the Capitol overlooking it from the ter- 
minating ascent at the other end. The 
vast pile with its towers and dome is pro- 
jecting in fine cut lines upon the clear 
sky, whilst between the long vista of lofty 
houses, there streams toward you a flood 
of sunshine that seems material and felt. 
A little to the westward the view is en- 
larged by the Mall, its River, and the 
distant villas on its banks, and becomes 
more peaceful and suburban. But the 
view at morning eastward through the 
ample street, when deserted of the mul- 
titudinous concourse which throngs it 
during the day, is more striking. I have 
an opinion that all famous places, halls, 
temples or castles, which have a history, 
are best visited when separated from 
their common and daily adjuncts and as- 
sociations. The empty aisles of a great 


cathedral, where we know that some 
sainted prelate or Jearned doctor, in times 
long past, has prayed or taught, leaves a 
deeper print on both heart and fancy, 
than if we had visited the same church 
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amid the ceremonial pomp of a high fes- 
tival. Not long since it was my fortune, 
on a Sunday afternoon, to walk through 
the principal commercial street of a great 
city. The street itself is narrow, une- 
qual and crowded on each side with 
buildings of every possible kind of ar- 
chitecture. Here the base of a column 
making one of the portico of a bank, 
stands over the cavern like entrance 
to a broker’s office, as if it upheld the 
roof of the money changers’ dungeon in- 
stead of being supported by it. There 
a fire-new front of Italian marble, is sup- 
ported on either hand by dull brick walls 
as old as 1700. The doors open at all 
elevations, and the fronts and halls glit- 
ter with names in every possible charac- 
ter. At the head of the street stands a 
magnificent metropolitan church, which 
is, I believe, always open. At the time 
of my visit to the street there were not 
twenty persons within sight, while on 
week days the crowd is absolutely im- 
penetrable. I spent a good hour looking 
at the worn steps, (for even the tiles of 
the pavement are scooped out and hol- 
low,) and reading the multifarious in- 
scriptions, and rested myself a few min- 
utes in the grand old church which was 
also deserted, and thus got a better 
idea of both places—the street and the 
temple—than if I had bought gold 
from the one or heard prayers in the 
other. 

On the morning of the 4th of March 
the sun rose on a populous and busy 
street. From the tops of the houses 
there streamed banners and pendants, 
and the fronts of the principal residences 
were draped with hangings of rich cloth, 
embroidered with many devices, among 
which the eagle, the star of stars, and 
the potent U. S. were most frequent and 
conspicuous. ere and there between 
the trees, had been erected wooden gal- 
leries, commanding a view of the street, 
and the whole of the great square of 
Congress midway between the Treasury 
and the Capitol, particularly its narrow 
and pointed faces, had been decorated with 
emblems of rejoicing, displaying patri- 
otic mottoes and sayings in honour of the 
country, the government, and the great 
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elected, who was to give his promise and 
begin his rule to-day. The militia of 
the district, destined to act as guards and 
patrols for keeping open the avenues be- 
tween the Government House and the 
Capitol, were formed at an early hour, 
at the east end of the Mall, in Congress 
Square, and at the Treasury. At ten 
o’clock a body of these troops took pos- 
session of the avenues opening upon the 
Government House, and the whole of the 
great square in front was cleared for 
marshalling the procession. At the same 
hour the avenues leading to Capitol 
Square were occupied, and a few min- 
utes before twelve the whole of the 
spacious street from the Treasury east- 
ward presented a long, clear passage, dot- 
ted here and there with patrols of cavalry, 
and lined on each side with militia, be- 
side numberless multitudes of all classes 
of the people. 

As the great bell of the Capitol an- 
nounced the hour of noon, the national 
ensign was displayed from the north 
tower of the Capitol, announcing that 
the Senate had assembled and were 
ready to recognize the elected head of 
the Republic. In the older govern- 
ments, where the forms of all great acts 
of state, have descended from rude and 
primitive times, all the ceremonies con- 
cerning the recognition and investiture 
of a new chief magistrate have been 
carefully appointed and most religiously 
observed. The crown, the sceptre, the 
mace, and regal mantle, which seem to 
us of modern times as mere pageant and 
bauble, have held their placés as neces- 
sary symbols of rule, and though much 
of this ritual has been swept away by 
revolution and an improved civilization, 
still much properly remains. In France, 
until the sacre of the last Bourbon, the 
uncrowned king, in a private habit, was 
obliged to knock at the door of the 
Cathedral and answer satisfactorily cer- 
tain questions of the Archbishop before 
he could enter and be presented to the 
nobles and lieges assembled within. 
Even now in England, the challenge of 
the champion at the coronation banquet, 
supplies the place of a recognition until 
homage has been paid to the new sover- 
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eign. In our Republic the official re- 
cognition of a new President is made in 
the Senate without any process verbal. 
The Senators simply rising in their seats 
as he enters the chamber. 

Sometime before the hour of noon, all 
the different parts of the civic procession 
had been arrayed in due order in the 
avenues westward of the Government 
House, and as the great bell of the Capi- 
tol swung its summons over the city, 
the different companies began to move 
into the Sqaare in the following order: 
First came the colonel of the white- 
guards, as Grand Marshal, with a de- 
tachment of the elite of that body as 
cavalry and acting as aids. Following 
these, each under its appropriate banner, 
and marshalled in the order in which 
they had first joined the confederacy, 
came citizens of the original thirteen 
States, and the two ancillary States of 
Maine and Vermont, which had been 
made from New York and New Ilamp- 
shire. The relative position and rank of 
these primitive States and their repre- 
sentatives, in all public acts, irrespective 
of any political influences arising from 
extent of territory, wealth and position, 
was fixed long before thore sectional and 
party feelings had arisen which for so 
long a period distracted the Republic and 
threatened its stability. These compa- 
nies were marshalled in ranks of eight 
deep, and were preceded each by a light 
square banner, surmounted by a closed 
eagle, and having the arms and mottoes 
of the State displayed upon a yellow 
ground under the U.S., the cypher of the 
confederacy. These insignia resembled 
in shape and size the Roman standards 
yet preserved to us in paintings of the 
old masters, blazoned with the S. P. Q. R. 
of the great Republic. Immediately fol- 
lowing the banner of Georgia and its at- 
tendant citizens—this being the last of 
the fifteen original sovereignties—there 
appeared a broad silken canopy, richly 
decorated, and borne by stalwart soldiers 
of the white guard. Under this walked, 
arm in arm, a procession of retired and 
invalid officers of the government, many 
of them infirm and grey-headed, but all 
wearing countenances of quiet and ear- 
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nest happiness. These were men who 
had well served their country, in their 
years of youth and strength, and were 
in this post of honour, receiving the tes- 
timony of its esteem and gratitude. As 
the centre of this venerable company ap- 
proached the portico of the Government 
TIouse, the great doors of the principal 
entrance were thrown open, and prece- 
ded by troops of young girls, garlanded, 
robed in white, waving laurel boughs, 
strewing flowers, and chanting the na- 
tional anthem, came the retiring Presi- 
dent, accompanied by the principal off- 
cers of his household. As the band of 
assembled veterans, of whom he had now 
became one, opened its ranks to receive 
him, there went up a loud shout of affec- 
tionate recognition, from the whole city, 
which seemed re-echoed from the heavens 
in a multitudinous benediction. 


As the last files of these veterans pass- 
ed the Government House, there issued 
from it a procession of a different char- 
acter. First came the Marshal of the 
United States, in rich uniform and su- 
perbly mounted, followed by a strong 
company of the white-guard, who had 
displayed before them the standard 
of the Union. These were followed by 
the Mayor and officers of the different 
municipalities, in the midst of whom, as 
the guest of the city, and mounted on 
a magnificent war-horse, rode the Presi- 
dent elect. Next came the banner of 
the city, which I have described to you 
in a former letter, under which marched 
a goodly company of citizens of all 
classes. Then followed in long succes- 
sion the banners and companies of other 
States of the confederacy, beginning with 
Lonisiana and Ohio, and closing with 
the new State of Oonalashka, which, 
though distinguished only by a white 
banner without either device or inscrip- 
tion, had a more numerous following 
than any one standard of the older sov- 
ereignties, 


Inset between the more distinct divis- 
ions of the long procession were to be 
seen small parties, whose dress and ap- 
pointments referred to distant times and 
ethnological distinctions. Thus between 
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Massachusetts and Rhode-Island there 
walked a singular company of men and 
women, wearing the apparel of the six- 
teenth century, who might have been 
taken collectively for a holiday represen- 
tation of Chaucer’s fellow travellers at 
Canterbury Inn. Among them were 
mailed knights: men at arms, with bar- 
ret-caps and back and breast pieces : 
goodly dames in coif and pinners, with 
high-heeled shoes and sweeping farthin- 
gales, and gentle maidens decked in hood 
and wimple, the virgin gear of times long 
past. Between Connecticut and New 
York appeared a regiment wearing the 
peaked hat and beard, the short dark 
cloak and long tuck-sword of the Puri- 
tan Fathers. Grim fathers they were. 
While close to the standard of Penn- 
sylvania, as representatives of its founder, 
came a deputation of the order of George 
Fox,—not in the hide-bonnd apparel of 
their very conscientious but eccentric 
apostle,—but radiant in light drab- 
breeches and hose, with bright and 
large knee and shoe-buckles, copious and 
broad-skirted coats, and great round 
slouched beevers. By the way, has it 
never struck you that this set of religion- 
ists, the followers of George Fox, with 
variations, are always large-bodied peo- 
ple, with fair complexions and light hair? 
I have no recollection of -having ever 
seen, at least not in grand tenu, a small 
Quaker—one in petto or with dark hair 
and eyes. I think the reason may be 
that a diminutive member of this frater- 
nity must, for appearance’ sake and the 
credit of his brethren, abjure the order 
or be lost in the extent of his apparel. 
Not that I object to quantity of drapery 
so it be disposed gracefully about the 
person, but to have it all straight and 
square, in the mode of these sectaries, 
with neither fold, curve nor plait to alle- 
viate the plainness, is merely offensive 
and repugnant. I would prefer George 
Fox’s close-fitting garment, even with the 
tail attached. But the character or 
rather the quantity of the costume may 
be a reason why small specimens, the 
larks of this people, are rarely met with. 
We may ask for them as Sam Weller 
does about post-boys: What becomes of 
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them? Where do they go to? Who 
ever heard of an old one? 

Under the standards of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and separated from the other 
people by short intervals, were seen small 
but select bands, in which the costume of 
Elizabeth was gaily intermingled with 
that of the second Charles. There were 
tall fellows, in long silken hose, with the 
many pointed doublet, over which peered 
the ruff and gorget and the flat-topped 
hat with its rolled brim and single feather. 
Here also figured a goodly set who wore 
the long flapped and pocketed-waistcoat, 
which superceded the doublet. The gar- 
ment in which itis said the button first 
was substituted for the point or latchet. 
These wore embroidered coats, fine lace 
cravats, and the three cocked-hat, which 
continued to be the established mode till 
after the Revolution. Between Ohio and 
Kentucky there marched a troop of hun- 
ters—rough antecedents of western civil- 
ization. These were dressed in green 
frieze shirts, tied close round the waist 
with broad parti-colored belts, under 
which was visible the sheath of a long 
knife, (presumed to have been empty ;) 
for arms of all kinds are prohibited to 
be worn within a certain distance of the 
capitol, so that if any fighting should be- 
come necessary in these precincts, it may 
be done au naturel. 

Following the banner of Minnesota 
and its retinue, rather as invited guests 
than as citizens of the Republic, there 
came a small band of primitive dress and 
appointments, whose appearance brought 
back memories both melancholy and in- 
teresting. These were Indians of the 
Sioux tribe, the Tartars of our country, 
whose fathers once occupied the fich 
steppes and prairies of the West, lying 
between the heads of the Mississippi and 
the Red river of the North, but who have 
long since been compelled by successive 
encroachments of the whites into the 
more frozen and sterile regions above 
them. It was originally supposed that 
these unfortunate aboriginal races would 
be altogether exterminated, or wither 
away before the arts and refinements of 
their persevering and relentless invaders. 
Such, however, has not been the case. 
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Though inhabiting a sterile and inhospi- 
table region, they have, at length, made 
a stand there under a rude but strong 
government of their own, and are, pro- 
bably, destined, amid this wilderness of 
rock and water, to rear up the stock of a 
fierce and primitive people, whose mis- 
sion it may be hereafter to replace and 
recivilize this continent, when its present 
governments shall have been sapped by 
luxury and vice. For we nothing doubt 
that the same wise Providence which sent 
down the fierce barbarians from the north 
to extirpate the over-worn and degraded 
polity of the Roman Empire, and replace 
it by a simpler and stronger system, has 
provided an officina gentium, of asimilar 
kind for us also, to extirpate and replace 
our institutions when they shall have 
been perverted from their true aims, and 
become effeminate and powerless. ‘These 
rude people were of dark complexion, 
with black straight hair. They wore 
long hose of deer-skin, and short blue 
coats, fastened by a broad belt or sash 
wrapped close round the waist. Their 


heads were bare, and over their shoulders ’ 


hung ample robes, made of the richest 
and softest furs of the North. Theirs 
were the only sad faces in the whole great 
concourse of the day, and as they passed 
me I could not help scanning them close- 
ly, to see if I could catch among them a 
face that might be of kindred to Brennus 
or Attila. 

The long procession, thus arrayed, 
moved slowly onward to the sound of 
martial airs, played by numerous combi- 
nations of horn, trumpet, drum and cym- 
_ bal, stationed at intervals along the route. 
The music was so arranged by electric 
drums, that the bands played always the 
same air at the same time. The effect 
thus produced was as if the whole atmos- 
phere had been converted into an im- 
mense musical instrument; or rather, as 
if the cadences had been beat directly 
upon the ear-drums of the listeners. At 
a distance the sound was magical. Ar- 
rived at the eastern termination of the 
long street, the train wound round the 
south side of the capitol; and as it pass- 
ed the southern extreme of the square, 
the gates were thrown open. Here the 
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new President dismounted and was re- 
ceived by a procession of ushers and offi- 
cials on duty, who marshalled him to the 
chamber of the Senate—entering the cap- 
itol by the northern “door. The rest of 
the great concourse moved onward; and 
having made the circuit of the whole en- 
closure, came at length into it by the 
eastern gate, filling entirely the spacious 
court of the building. The view from 
the upper windows of the white capitol, 
(in one of which, by help of my friend, 
the Palmer who, I must tell you, turns 
out to be a very pleasant and most useful 
acquaintance,) was really magnificent. 
The street decorated for its whole length 
with rich hangings, pendants and stream- 
ers-—every balcony, window and roof 
crowded with joyful multitudes—the long 
procession, with its numberless insignia 
and great variety of costume—the loud 
cheers of the populace, and the ever- 
present and solemn feeling of the nature 
and importance of the ceremonial gave 
to the whole scene an interest both new 
and overpowering. Turning eastward 
from the street the scene in the court of 
the capitol was even more imposing than 
what we have just been describing. In 
the centre of the enclosure, near the sta- 
tue of Washington, and surrounded by a 
battalion of the white guard, had been 
pitched the standard of the Union. Here 
the Marshal, with his staff, had taken 
their stand, and preserved, by extending 
their lines, an uninterrupted access to 
the entrance—the north transept. On 
his right, in closed ranks, and glittering 
in all the splendour of uniform and ap- 
pointment were assembled the officers of 
the Army and Navy—at present on duty 
at the capital—while round these, in a 
hollow square, and bringing these banners 
to the centre, were marshalled theimmense 
multitude who had followed in the pro- 
cession. At a signal given, deputations 
from the seventy States, previously ap- 
pointed, and preceded each by its proper 
standard, began to enter the capitol 
through the north transept, in the same 
order and sequence which they had occu- 
pied in their march hither. Among 
these, between the banners of Georgia 
and Louisiana, and enveloped by the offi- 
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cers of the Army and Navy as a guard of 
honour, came the veterans before des- 
cribed, having among them in the place 
of chief dignity the retiring Presilent. 
Cheer followed cheer as the long train 
disappeared under the lofty portal, as if 
the very air had become endowed with 
voice and language. In this order they 
entered the hall of the Constitution and 
were assigned places by the ushers and 
chamberlains in attendance. After a 
brief interval, in which the vast assem- 
blage had time to compose and arrange 
itself, the principal personage of the cere- 
mony made his appearance—in the great 
hall, First came, as harbingers, the ser- 
geants and other officers of the Senate, 
preceding the Vice President and the 
Senators; next in order advanced the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, who were 
followed by the President elect, walking 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Senate—the procession 
being closed by the chief officers of the 
preceding administration. These passed 
slowly through the assembly and ascend- 
ed the raised platform at the eastern end 
of the hall, which I have described to 
you in a former letter. When they had 
taken their places in due order on either 
side, the President advanced to the centre 
and addressed the assembly. I told you 
in a former letter that, leaving out of 
view the bulk and sinews, I thought the 
same description would answer, as a per- 
sonal one, for all the Presidents of the 
United States that ever have been. The 
original qualifications for this high office, 
and the particular training incident and 
necessary to aspirants who attain it, are 
80 similar in all cases as to result, almost 
certainly, in an identity of personal hab- 
its and manners. So that the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the nation, though elected by 
the free voices of the people, will as 
much resemble all his predecessors as if, 
like the Grand Lama, he had been select- 
ed by the priesthood for some mark upon 
his person, from which, in his early child- 
hood, they could predict his future, I 
will therefore say nothing of the new 
President till we know him better. His 
address was, as it should be, perfectly 
free from anything like declamation ; the 
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language being plain and expressive, and 
the utterance at once distinct, dignified 
and paternal. It had also another quali- 
cation of great importance in a state pa- 
per. It was neither too short nor too 
long. Not so brief as to seem mandatory 
or to become really obscure, nor so long 
as to lose itself in redundancies or argu- 
mentation. It arrested the attention of 
the hearers, and held it without flagging 
till the end. At its conclusion the Presi- 
dent stepped out upon the baleony, which 
opens from the platform upon which he 
had stood while speaking, and there in 
the presence of the whole assembled peo- 
ple—those without as well as within the 
building—took the oath to support the 
Constitution, which was administered to 
him by the chief justice. As he laid his 
hand upon the Evangile, there fell a deep 
silence over the immense assembly, which 
was broken as he bowed to kiss the sa- 
cred volume by a loud and jubulant shout, 
mixed with the roar of cannon and clan- 
gour of bell, drum and trumpet. Thus 
terminated the fiftieth inauguration. 
The new President remained upon the 
balcony as the vast procession filed past 
him on its return, and in about an hour 
afterwards, leaving the capitol from the 
southern door, he was driven rapidly 
through the Mall to the government 
house, In the evening there were balls, 
bon-fires, fire-works and other jubilant 
demonstrations, until night sunk down 
over the exulting city. 

We are to remain here a month or two 
longer, and I am to spend a few days, or 
until the city is somewhat discharged of 
its redundant population, at a county re- 
sidence on the mountain side, so you may 
expect to hear from me again before my 
return, For the present, adieu. 

J. D. P. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Wasuincton, Quarter of the Senate, } 
March 2029. 
My Dear Mary: 

There is nothing which montagnardes, 
like you and I, are so apt to miss in any 
strange country which we may happen 
to visit for the first time, as the moun- 
tains with which we have been so long 
familiar at home. We are like the cap- 
tive Ionians, who, amid the most fertile 
and luxurious provinces of Asia, were 
continually asking: ‘‘Where is the 
sea?” Now, if there be anything of 
which this region is particularly destitute, 
it is just this; that near it there is no 
high or prominent scenery which the eye 
can choose to rest on, or refer to, as it 
ranges over the rough and wavy surface 
with which you are surrounded. For me, 
Lam lost----not quite certain of my entity 
----without a hill-top to begin with. Cer- 
tainly mountains were made to look at, 
as well as from. And the plaintive lay 
of the monarch minstrel, which in the 
old version, begins---- 


“ Unto the hills I lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid,” 


may have a more general signification in 
this respect than we usually allow it. It 
is possible that, had the founders of the 
city been aware of the actual character 
of the ground, broken up as it is into 
rather puny ridges, they might have been 
tempted to have slid their location a little 
nearer to the Blue-ridge, some of the 
salient points of which are even now 
faintly visible from the high places and 
house-tops: but in their time the whole 
site of the city was covered with the 
primeval forest; and, with the first set- 
tlers of any country, mountains can 
never be favourites. Yet the moun- 
tains are the great hierarchs in the re- 
ligion of nature. We all know that the 
mind of man, spiritual essence as it is, 
never reaches its full stature and devel- 
opment without a free and constant com- 
munion with external objects, and surely 
our first, if not our highest conceptions 
of the sublime, must be gathered either 
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at the foot of the mountain or from its sum- 
mit. In the centre of a great plain you 
have, it is true, a sensation of infinity, but 
it is an unsatisfied and painful one, and 
does not become even grand until you 
have connected it with some individual 
and certain object----such as the clump of 
trees which marks the fountain of the 
desert----or the distant obelisk, that tells 
of habitation or of home. In Byron’s 
plain he has put in a river as the con- 
necting link---- 


“Even on a plain no humble beauties lie, 

Where some bold river breaks the broad 
expanse; 

And woods along the banks are waving 
high, 

Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance, 

Or with the moon-beam sleep in midnight’s 
solemn trance.” 


But a neighbouring mountain is a much 
stronger point of reference. The plains 
of Mexico do not obtain their true di- 
mension, nor the spires and domes of the 
city their relative proportion, till the 
eye has taken in also the immense vol- 
canic peaks which throw up their ever- 
lasting incense afar off. In the Alp-gird- 
led plains of Lombardy these two greatest 
natural sublimities come together and in 
contrast, while the rivers in this region 
are all either only mountain torrents or 
sluggish and serpentine like the Nile. 
The pvets of the lake school, (which 
might as well have been called the moun- 
tain school), especially Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, have been most happy in con- 
necting such scenery with kindred and 
happy thoughts, either religious or patri- 
otiv, and from this source have gathered 
beauties passed over or unappreciated by 
their more powerful contemporaries, The 
hero of the Excursion, who, in his youth, 
returning from school to his humble 
home 


« Saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above bis head 
And travelled through the wood, with no 
one near 
To whom he might confess the things he 
saw,” 
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is a striking example of the effect of 
sublime scenery in strengthening and 
purifying the affections and understand- 
ing in early youth. While of Coleridge, 
the hymn in the Vale of Chamouni ex- 
hibits the same awakening powers as ex- 
perienced at a more mature age. For, 
as we read these fine verses: 


“Oh, dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon 
thee 

Till thon, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thoughts: entranced 
in prayer . 

I worshipped the Invisible alone— 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet we know not we are listening to 
it, 

Thou, the mean while, wast blending with 
my thought, 

Yea, with my life of life’s own secret joy 

Till the dilating soul enwrapt, transfused— 

Into the mighty vision passing—there 

As in her natural form swelled vast to 
heaven!” 


It is not the warm luxuriance of the 
thought, nor the welling melody of the 
verse which charms us so much, as the 
vision, always accompanying it, of an 
old and grey-headed man worshipping at 
base of the grand old mountain, when 
the morning sun-light is burning on its 
loftiest peak like the fire upon a great 
natural altar. 

‘The people who, in the plain of Shinar, 
a long time ago, began to build their 
celebrated tower, by which they expected 
to reach heaven, may have been moved 
to their impious purpose, in the first 
place, by a more natural and reasonable 
motive, that is, by disgust at the flat 
sameness of the prospect around them, 
and a design to put some prominent mark 
or memorial in the middle of it. And I 
think it probable that the Pyramids of 
Egypt may have had their origin in a 
similar intention. The Egyptians wanted 
something in the shape of a hill to look 
at and relieve the platitude of the end- 
less plain about them. I know very 
well that various other functions have 
been attributed to these singular edifices. 
As that they were intended for the mau- 


soleums of dead kings, commenced at 
the beginning of a reign or dynasty, and 
completed by the labour of conquered 
nations—or were used as immense astro- 
nomical instruments, or places of obser- 
vation ; or lastly, that thy are the mere 
useless products of State-prison labour---- 
works of criminals or captives applied 
to this purpose, that their produce might 
not interfere (as it does in the present 
time among us) with the fabrications of 
the honestand reputable portion of society. 
There is a good deal, in the history of 
this peculiar people, (the Egyptians), 
favouring the belief that these immense 
structures had been erected by the labor 
of criminals, or captives vanquished in 
war. And it may have been from a sense 
of the impolicy of permitting this captive 
labour to come in as a competitor with 
that of their own citizens, in the ordinary 
manufactures of the country, that they 
applied it altogether upon the public 
works, and finding themselves deficient 
in the matter of hills, set about supply- 
ing this defect by the creation of rectan- 
gular and artificial ones. This hypothe- 
sis is, perhaps, corroborated by zsthetical 
considerations, showing that the idea of 
beauty and azreement had been consulted 
in their form and dimension----for no 
other shape would sit so lightly upon the 
vast plains of that peculiar region, or 
groupe so easily with the tall, broad- 
leaved vegetation, or the other massive 
architecture of that people. This is mani- 
fest from its effect when wrought into the 
pictures of Martyn, who has set this form 
in the courts of his palaces, as if to re- 
lieve the heavy straight-lined masses of 
building so characteristic of the country— 


“ Where Nile reflects the endless length 
Of dark, red collonades.” 


However this may be, any kind of 
mountain would be acceptable here----Ida 
----Hymettus, oreven the “‘rock Tarpeian.” 
I have many times, during the winter, 
made myself conspicuous by asking for 
hills as if they were a necessity, and I 
think, even now, that a sight of the Ori- 
flamme or Névada, or even of that preci- 
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ous little white-cap, which our good old 
schoolmaster used to call Soracete, might 
be of great seryice to me----might cure a 
head-ache, or even a heart-ache, if I should 
happen to have either, and fillip both 
my appetite and imagination. In answer 
to this quest of mine for mountains, 
some good-natured friends have shown 
me, once or twice, a peak situated beyond 
Harper’s Ferry, and about the size of 
the beginning of Elisha’s cloud, which is 
called the sugar-loaf. I have also seen,’ 
from the Dome of the Capitol, a low, 
faint and broken outline, which they told 
me was the Blue-ridge, an eastern out-lier 
of the great Alleghany. This is the 
nearest high land to the city, and the ap- 
proach to it from the East is so gradual 
that you are only sensible of being in a 
mountain region by the steeper and more 
irregular slopes encountered in your jour- 
ney thither, as sailors feel a storm a-head 
of them by the greater volume and more 
rugged crests of the waves. 

The name of this range of mountain 
(the Blue-ridge) originated, it is said, from 
the singularly dark-blue, or azure tint 
which it exhibits when seen from a dis- 
tance, and which may be due either to 
the character of the soil and vegetation, 
or to some atmospheric peculiarity. In- 
deed I have noticed that the lower strata 
even of a clear sky has a harder, perhaps 
i should rather say a more metallic hue 
here than elsewhere, so that distant points 
become darker rather than softer before 
they disappear altogether. The name is, 
therefore, an honest one and differs in 
that from some others of the country, the 
reason for which has long disappeared 
beyond recovery. In this new world of 
ours the origin of names is very often 
obscure, and more unreasonable than the 
lucus a non lucendo so often quoted as 
the sample of unreasonable derivation. 
Indeed, in a country settled so rapidly as 
ours has been, it was to be expected that 
names would not always be bestowed ap- 
propriately, and that we might occasion- 
ally find Blumenthal on a mountain-top, 
and Spitzbergen in a Swamp. The names 
given by the Aborigines have, in many 
instances been preserved, as in the Alle- 
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ghany----the Ohio----the Mississippi and 
Niagara----this last having been mangied 
in the spelling so as to lose both expression 
and melody--but many of the other 
Indian designations have been discon- 
tinued and lost, as Cataraqui, for the St. 
Lawrence, which is certainly better sound- 
ing and more expressive of the character 
of the river than the name of the Saint 
by which it has been christened. 
Philologists have, you know, attempted 
to trace the movements of different races of 
men, by comparing the agreements and 
changes in nouns of general signification— 


‘such as the names of trees, of fruits, and of 


rivers. In our country such comparisons 
could only be instituted in reference to 
the aboriginal languages, and, by help of 
them, conclusions might be reached in 
aid of our present conjectures, as to who 
were the original settlers of this conti- 
nent; and whether they had migrated 
through the islands of the Pacific or 
crossed at the more narrow traverse of 
Behring’s Straits. The fact that the abori- 
ginal Mexicans had named the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear also after that 
animal, is good proof of the Asiatic ori- 
gin of the people, and a careful analysis 
of what is left of their language having 
regard to the changes produced by cli- 
mate, and the total absence of literature 
among them, might contribute to supply 
to the present theories of migration, the 
defects of history. In regard to such in- 
vestigations, there is, I think, a phase of 
philology which has been but little stu- 
died ; and. which, nevertheless, seems to 
me to be of great interest, and that is, to 
trace the process by which a highly cul- 
tivated language may be changed, cor- 
ruptedor lost. There are many celebra- 
ted treatises on the other side of the pro- 
cess, showing how a language may be 
built up and improved; but the course of 
change tending downwards, though per- 
haps as fruitful, has been avoided or neg- 
lected entirely. But I am forgetting my 
promised visit to the mountains, 

It was about the middle of the after- 
noon, or near four o’clock, that we left 
the city by the great electoral road, and 
sweeping first southward, and then west- 
ward, and northward through a succes- 
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sion of rural villas, catching here and 
there glimpses of the distant higblands, 
we found ourselves in about an hour and 
a half at the base of the mountain, ina 
bright littie village, situated where the road 
skirting the Blue Ridge intersects the 
one which crosses it, and called Villa 
Nova. Here we left the electoral road, 
which passes through a gorge westward, 
and took the National or Atlantic road, 
which, keeping nearly the same level on 
the flank of the mountains, traverses 
north and south the whole State of Vir- 
ginia, and is an important artery both 
for commerce and for travel. In this par- 
ticular section it affords a rapid and cer- 
tain intercourse between the commercial 
cities in the eastern portion of the State ; 
and these mountain regions, which are 
now studied with villas and country resi- 
dences of official persons, or men of wealth 
and leisure. As the sun went down, and 
the rough slopes and irregularities of the 
mountain began to come out in stronger 
relief, I thought I had never beheld a more 
exquisite picture. The general surface or 
ground-work wore the light golden hue 
which intimates the return of spring, 
upon which the edges of the glens, by 
which it was here and there intersected, 
were marked with irregular borders of 
shrubbery and evergreen. On the sum- 
mits of the little hills, broken like waves 
below the main ridge, stood out tufted 
groves; tlie trees still bare of foliage, but 
shining like fringes on the darker green 
behind them, while from every recess 
nook or hollow there peered out in the 
most dainty Arcadian proportions, num- 
berless cots and palaces, surrounded on 
all sides by the most elaborate and skilful 
cultivation. The architecture of each 
building seemed in strict agreement with 
its position. Those on the lower and 
more gentle declivities being dilate, aery 
and columnar, while those occupying the 
higher points wore a compact and castel- 
lated aspect. The whole reminded me 
of the scene in the ‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ of — 

“ Many a peaceful hamlet 

Which, hid in beech and pine, 

Like an eagle’s nest hangs on the crest 
Of the purple Appenine.” 
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The taste for this kind of mountain 
residence, though examples of it had been 
set at a very early day—among which we 
may instance Monticello—did not obtain 
generally till the end of the 19th centu- 
ry, or after the erection of Bon Repos, as 
a summer retreat for the Presidents of 
the United States. Long before that time 
the Hudson had become a river of pal- 
aces, and many of the upper reaches of 
the Susquehanna, the Delaware, the Ohio, 
and other of our many rivers had been 
decorated with every variety of country 
house, cottage and villa. The public 
taste, which had, for a long time, ran wild 
upon those enormous wooden caravan- 
seras, with extensive halls and grounds, 
super-royal furniture and equipages, nau- 
seating springs, and prison-like bed cham- 
bers, changed at length and sought a 
quieter and more natural relaxation in 
private ruralities of its own creation— 
and nothing contributed so much towards 
forming the outline of a national style of 
architecture, of which we were for many 
years entirely destitute, as the field thus 
opened to wealth and to genius. Yet, for 
a long time after the access of this purer 
taste in such matters, the river-bank or 
the sea-shore were preferred as sites for 
such rural establishments to the more 
elevated, and for the most part, healthier 
acclivities of our mountain ranges. This 
era and mode of taste has at length pass- 
ed away, and at vresent especially, in 
this part of the country, a snug cottage 
among the hills, with a pretty name cho- 
sen by one’s mother, or wife, or daughter, 
is a constant vision of the young man till it 
becomes a reality in the prime of life, and 
a place of rest and retirement at its close. 

We kept the national road southward 
till near night fall, or until we began to 
perceive lights twinkling here and there 
upon the dark and varied surface which 
we were, gradually rising above. The 
houses and villages indicated by their 
glimmerings, were named as they flitted 
rapidly past us, either by the sirnames of 
their owners, or by such a catalogue of 
classic and vocal eppellatives as to make 
it doubtful whether we were in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland or France, or had 
been talking of 
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the Alp and Appenine, 
The Pyrenean and the river Po. 


After pursuing our journey in this direc- 
tion for some time longer, we left the Na- 
tional road at a station called Veramonte, 
and taking a carriage, which we found in 
waiting for us, drove over a smooth but 
rather steep road to the termination of 
our journey—the residence of the gentle- 
man who accompanied me from the city— 
and bearing the plain Scotch name of 
Dunbarton, given at a general council of 
his family, in reference to a huge double- 
rock which overtops the woods behind it. 
Here I met with a cordial greeting from 
all the househ»ld, and after a light sup- 
per went to bed with that most delicious 
of all feelings—the expectation of sound 
and refreshing slumbers in the night, and 
new scenes, new faces, and new friends 
in the morning. 


On awaking I was conscious that the 
day had already broke—that a bright lit- 
tle fire was burning on the hearth, and that 
the Promethean who had kindled it—a 
little bronzed damsel of twelve years old 
was in the act of making her escape. 
She returned, on seeing that I was awake, 
and offered her ministrations. It was 
still more than an hour to breakfast, and 
my toilet is ever of the simplest, so I dis- 
missed the little servant and ventured on 
a waking dream. You know there isa 
kind of witchery in being the favoured 
guest of people whom you esteem or love 
at second hand—friends of your friends, 
to whom you are as yetunknown. To 
be conscious that Master William, the 
youngest boy, and Miss Betty, his sister, 
have been admonished that they must 
walk of tip-toe past the door of your bed 
chamber: that every one will smile on 
you affectionately when you make your 
appearance in the sitting room: that you 
will have a seat next the host or hostess, 
as the case may be; and that your fea- 
tures will be quietly scrutinized by the 
young ladies, while their heads are bent 
over their coffee; and that any little ar- 
guments which you may venture to dis- 
play, will be noticed silently, but with 
great attention. Ah, me, it is difficult to 
be unconscious and unaffected under such 
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circumstances; but the sensation among 

good people is far from being unpleasant. 

My day dream was composed of fancies 

such as this, interwoven with an inven- 

tory of the furniture of the apartment in 

which I lay. The room was of ample 

size, and all its appointments of that sub- 

stantial and tasteful order which is com- 

fortable, because it speaks of compe- 
tence, economy and good house-keeping. 

I had just fairly reconciled myself to 
the number of the windows, the exact 
places of the door and fire-place, and was 
beginning to take the curtains into my 
inventory—they were light pink, with 
blue borders—when I became aware that 
the rosy portion of these last decorations 
were becoming glossy and lustrous in the 
beams of the morning sun, and I at once 
left the dreamy for the true world ;— 
arose—dressed myself, and removing the 
nearest hangings, began to look abroad. 
The window at which I stood overlooked 
a wide stretch of low or interval country, 
above which a light white mist was then 
lying, and through it, as through an 
ocean, there peered out here and there, 
like islands, the wooded tops of those ir- 
regular and wave-like hills of which I 
have already spoken. Through this veil 
I could also see more than one spire with 
its cross and ball glittering in the saun— 
or a darker tree-tup with its bare but bud- 
ding limbs, showed like an anchored 
ship on the aerial and quiet sea. As an 
audible accompaniment to this morning 
pageant, I could hear from a distance the 
challenges of chanticleer, the soft lowing 
of cattle, and that scarce audible hum 
which seems the natural language of na- 
ture, though made up of so many sounds 
as to escape from all analysis. Nearer 
to me, on the Northern side, there arose 
a steep and rocky promontory, covered 
with verdure; and I could hear the fitful 
brawling of a brook or mountain torrent, 
which I fancied must be running at its 
foot. While thus like an ancient Gheber 
worshipping the sun, the summons came 
for breakfast, and I descended. 

Do not entertain any vague fear that I 
am going to become personal and rehearse 
a scene of coffee and conversation, with 
name, dress, and ‘my dear’ in it—like a 
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novelist. Suffice it to say, that in brief 
space we were all well acquainted, and 
that without any perceptible interval 
of humdrummery. Before the aroma of 
the coffee had been dissipated, into which 
had been most delicately interfused the 
odour arising from the crisped wings of 
more than one exquisitely broiled pullet, 
the eldest boy, a clear-complexioned, dark 
haired lad, with eyes like a hawk, and a 
voice like a bell, had promised to turn 
moss trooper in my behalf, and to show 
me all the qualities of the paternal do- 
main—an office which he afterwards per- 
furmed with most knightly attention and 
courtesy. I have, without his knowledge, 
advanced him to a high place in my fu- 
ture world. 

But I must describe the chatteau to 
you, which will about fill up my letter. 
The mansion occupies a projecting and 
nearly level space between two ravines, 
in one of which, the most southern, there 
is, for the greater part of the year, a con- 
siderable stream. The site of the build- 
ing—resembling in shape the bastion of 
a fort, of which the two ravines consti- 


tute the ditch—has been extended by cut- 
ting into and grading the hill behind it, 
which is terraced up to the top of the 
mountain, where there is another more 
extensive plateau, cultivated in farm, or- 
chard and garden, and bounded on all 


sides by trees of the original forest. The 
material used in the building has been 
mostly iron and stone, wood having been 
dispensed with as far as practicable —for 
in such situations, a fire once commenced, 
goes out only in a complete ruin. The 
main front of the house overlooks the 
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low grounds for a great distance east- 
ward. It is light, open and airy ; while 
the northern wing, which is built almost 
entirely of stone, with thick walls and 
narrow windows, makes the winter resi- 
dence, in the rear of which are the ser- 
vants’ rooms, the kitchen and offices. 
About three hundred yards above the 
house, the bed of the southern ravine has 
been dammed, making an artificial basin 
of considerable extent, and supplying in 
times of high water a very picturesque cas- 
cade below. Upon the southern side of 
this pool is an extensive poultry-yard con- 
taining many fine varieties of domestic 
fowl, and in which the birds have all their 
natural privileges, and are kept healthy 
and in good plumage. The stables are 
on the northern side of the other ravine, 
along the edge of which the road has 
been cut, by which we reach the height 
from below. The whole establishment is 
a fine sample of an almost impractible 
position, improved by art and taste to the 
utmost limit of which it iscapable. Even 
the name given from the cloven appear- 
ance of the hill above, though little re- 
sembling the original ‘Dun of the dou- 
ble crest,’ has in it a spice of taste and 
propriety. 

I spent a delightful week here, making 
all manner of excursions on the mountain 
with my youthful knight, who has pro- 
mised to visit our more northern clime at 
no distant date. I returned to the city 
yesterday, and begin to think seriously 
of parting. As, therefore, I cannot pro- 
mise you another letter, take my best 
wishes till we meet, and adieu, 

"Se & A 














CRAZY MARY’S LAMENT. 


BY FANNY FIELDING, OF NORFOLK, VA. 


“The winding-sheet is woven, 
The coffin-wood is grown,— 
A few more strokes will fashion 


The cold white burial stone.— 


“QO, my true lover, Eilbert! 
We were so young and proud: 
Who thought the blue flax-blossoms 


Could ever bear a shroud! 


“ Who thought the blue flax-blossoms 
We loved to rove among, 
Were weaving out a coverlet 


For a sleep so, drear and long? 


“ Who thought the dreamy cypress, 
With wildly tossing arms, 
Was bidding to the banquet 


Ten thousand hungry worms? 


“Q, my true lover, Eilbert! 
The night-wind sung a song, 
And I could not choose but listen 


To its wailing wild and long. 


“Q, it sung a gold-haired maiden 
Leaning on your loyal breast, 
And the love to me so sweetly sworn 


Was all to her addrest.— 


It sang—O, woe's the burthen !— 
The great wide world untrue, 
And love and friendship fables 


And all were false but you.---- 


“ True,—-false (—False,—true? I fear me 


Some evil doth betide !---- 
My brain!----my heart---O, Eilbert!” 
A Crazy Mary died. 








GREAT MEN, A MISFORTUNE. 


BY PROCRUSTES, JUNIOR. 


“Happy is that people whose annals are dull.” 


We are not satisfied that a very great 
injury does not result from the existence 
of great men in a nation. 

And this, apart from any evil which 
their bad example, supposing them bad 
as well as great, may have upon the com- 
munity generally, or upon their associ- 
ates in particular. 

Even a great writer, or author, is not 
exempt from this objection; he is, per- 
haps, a better example of its truth than 
a statesman. Although a still better 
instance is seen in a great theologian. 

We allude to that influence exercised 
by a great man, which leads other men to 
copy him; that persuasion to imitation 
of him; that tendency to produce false 
impressions in pewter coinage of the 
true stamped and well minted gold. As 
counterfeit in execution, often, as it was 
base in metal and foolish in design. Yet 
such counterfeits often pass current for a 
long time, and sometimes deteriorate 
seriously the intellectual and moral cur- 
rency of a whole people. 

Tlow valuable would be a counterfeit 
detector, which could put a stop to this 
species of fraud! What decapitation 
would ensue, what skulking into corners, 
and dodging away in secret places! 
Verily, it would prove a species of fool- 
killer! It would destroy its thousands ; 
and the train of admirers, who assist in 
raising a dust around a great man, and 
like the fly on the chariot wheel, imagine 
themselves of sume importance, would 
be so wonderfully diminished that many 
of them would be entirely wanting in 
satellites. 

We sce how this is; a great man—a 
statesman for instance—has a herd of 
followers and imitators; he is the pride 
of his State.or nation ; his fellow-citizens 
look up to him and admire him; they 
boast of him if they do not love him. 

Ilis life is a perfectly open one; every 
point in his character is scanned and 


scrutinized; his whole nature, in every 
phase of it, is turned over and over, until 
it is thoroughly understood. Drunk or 
sober, he can hide nothing from his ob- 
servers, or, those who wish to imitate 
him. 

We all know how easy it is to follow a 
great character in his errors, or to copy 
his defects alone; and how flattering it 
is to have, as an associate in our vices, 
one whom the whole world looks upon 
with praise and wonder. In such society, 
and seduced by such an example, one 
more naturally forms evil habits. 

At the table of Bacchus one may get 
drunk without shame; and in the draw- 
ing-room of Venus, licentiousness of con- 
versation may be indulged in without re- 
straint. 

This direct evil of a bad example ina 
great man is so apparent, that we will 
not insist upon it here. 

Leaving out of view this peculiar in- 
fluence exerted upon the associates and 
professed intimates, we might speak of 
the effect resulting to society at large, 
from the knowledge which it must have 
of these evil habits in its great ones. 

When a disease is both contagious and 
infectious, it is not always necessary, in 
order to receive it, that we enter the sick 
room. We may be influenced by it with- 
out ever coming in contact with an inva- 
lid. There is this moral contagion in the 
power of a man of great mind, especi- 
ally if he be a writer, which may be as a 
well of poison, long after his bones have 
been as rotten as his memory ought to be. 

That is not an unpleasing opinion ad- 
vanced by the Roman church, that an 
author must remain in purgatory as long 
as any evil results on earth from the ex- 
istence of his works. ’ 

If this be true, what a desire there 
must be in those regions, among the 
authors there imprisoned, to have their 
works cease to be any longer read. 
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“If one might picture the scene, it would 
be ludicrous to witness the anxiety of 
men, who formerly were so desirous of 
fame, now to have the press stopped, that 
their productions might be cancelled and 
their very names sunk into oblivion, 
Willingly would they now put into the 
fire, where they themselves are roasting, 
those much cared for volumes, which 
ought to have been so treated when first 
composed. Thus adding fuel to the flames, 
with the intention of putting out the fire. 

And if, as is very likely, the booksellers 
and publishers are in the same condition 
with the authors—the difference between 
them being that of receiver and thief-— 
and if, also, they could undo what they 
have done on earth, what work they must 
have to stand up against the hord of 
scorched writers, begging them in the 
most insinuating tones, to countermand 
the orders given for publication—to re- 
ject what formerly they were importuned 
to putin print. Just picture the settle- 
ment, or rather the attempt at an unset- 
tlement, between Byron and Murray. 

Verily, the term Printer’s Devil is not 
so unsuitable as some may imagine; and 
whatever may be said of the volumes, 
one cannot doubt that the writers of 
many of them are hot-pressed. 

Leaving this warm subject, however, 
where, no doubt, the critics are taught, 
by personal experience, the peculiar sen- 
sations arising from a good roasting, and 
made to taste of the dish which they 


have served up to others, let us return to. 


the Evils of Having Great Men. 

In this country we are especially un- 
fortunate in this respect. Every State, 
nay, every county, has an abundant sup- 
ply of those men reputed ‘great. They 
are as plentiful as geese; and each one 
thinks that his individual cackle saves 
the country. 

Beside these, we have men really great 
in point of intellect and influence; and 
men, too, whose weaknesses can be imi- 
tated, and who have a servile crowd of 
followers. This is the greatest evil we 
have to contend against—this unfortunate 
propensity to produce little great men, 
and great men whose trivial faults, as 
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well as whose magnificent errors, can be 
so easily copied and reproduced. 

A man of great power in his party, 
and consequently of great influence in 
his State and country, becomes a centre 
of influence—a kind of pivot—to a very 
large part of a community. It was said 
of one, if he takes snuff the whole State 
sneezes. We do not feel inclined to say 
God bless you, in old-fashioned style to 
such a sympathetic sternutation ; but feel 
far more inclined to address the old 
matron’s remark to such as are guilty of 
this noisy mode of showing respect. 

She wisely judged that, in a snuff- 
taking age, the man who sneezed ona 
pinch could not be genteel, and accord- 
ingly offering every guest a pinch, called 
sotto voce to her servant, on hearing an 
uproarious nasal salute, “‘ Betty, cotton 
sheets for him !” 

Substitute cotton cords, well noosed and 
tight pulled, for such a herd of copiests, 
and it would be a fitting sentence. 

The influence of a great man exerted 
in this manner is, to us, a clear proof of 
animal magnatism., Animal in every 
sense of the word; for the intellectual 
imitation is impossible. How many shirt- 
collars, for instance, have been turned 
down because Byron adopted such a 
custom? How many men raked in a 
dung-hill, as he did, without finding a 
single gem, where he discovered so many 
jewels? The resemblance was something 
like what might have existed between 
gallant chanticleer himself, and so many 
tumble bugs. 

By the way, has any one ever calcu- 
lated the number of sore throats, bad 
colds, consumptions, &c., which must 
have resulted from the collar-wearing, or 
open-throated style of dress which Byron 
introduced as « collateral to his poetry? 

We doubt not that, even when con- 
sidered in this manner, his example 
brought some youths to an untimely end. 
It has at length been found out, that to 
acquire habits of licentiousness ; to learn 
to hate, in all its moods and tenses, and 
to practice that knowledge especially on 
those who should be the chief objects of 
regard and affection; or to be unhappy 
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and to parade your unhappiness before 
the world; any more than the wearing 
a turn-over collar is not a due and fit 
preparative to writing poems that will 
live while taste reigns, or language en- 
dures. 

Indeed, when we behold the efforts 
made to imitate Byron’s poetry, it re- 
minds us of the difference between full 
dress and fig-leaf aprons. And when we 
eee this shirt-collar-mark of a poet, we 
feel inclined to doubt whether he pos- 
sesses any more of the garment in 
question than the aforesaid part. His 
intellectual nakedness may truly be said 
to be uncovered ; although sometimes we 
have thought, from the extent of linen 
displayed as well as from other circum- 
stances, that the imitators had committed 
the great blunder of starching and ex- 
hibiting the wrong portion of the Byronic 
garment. 

Yet, all this is not the most dangerous 
thing to be dreaded in a great man. 
These are apparant and open; moral 
lessons can be drawn from a hero’s vices 
as well as from his virtues, and his op- 
ponents will find out and warn the com- 
munity against him, if the pulpit is 
silent; and after his death a biographer 
may place him truly before the people 
whom he has injured. 

The misfortune of having great men 
arises from their very greatness, and is 
in exact proportion to the place which 
they deservedly fill in the world and in 
the nation, 

In exact accordance with his power to 
form a party, or to render an entire State 
subservient to his will, so that they be- 
come his devoted adherents, is he to be 
feared. In a word, if he possess the 
spirit of a partizan as well as the intel- 
lect and force of character belonging to 
a great man, he is doubly dangerous; no 
matter what good may be done by him, 
or however much he may advance the in- 
ferests of thecommunity. And this dan- 

r exists after his death, and is chiefly 

It when he is no longer alive to couuter- 
act it. 

The danger we allude to is this: that 
® great man subdues to himself the minds 


of other men by his own strength of 
mind and through his personal influence, 
and rules autocratically the feelings and 
opinions of those about him, Other men 
get into a habit of bowing to his supre- 
macy, of defering to his judgment, and 
of obeying his directions. This habit is 
injurious to independence of spirit. It 
is the essence of idolatry; men set up 
one of their fellows as an idol, erecta 
pedestal of praise, and worship a great 
man—not as a golden calf, but as we 
might suppose the Israelites would have 
worshipped Moses, their leader and de- 
liverer, 

Man is naturally a hero-worshipper. 
We instinctively turn to a man who has 
the qualities of a leader; we look up to 
him as an oracle and almost inspired 
man; we put faith in his words, and 
abide securely by his decisions. 

Here is the danger. 

Greatness of mind in great men is a 
kingly quality, and produces slavishness 
of mind, and true abasement of spirit in 
others. Not content with reverencing the 
great men of the past, (in which there is 
nothing wrong, and sometimes much that 
is absolutely good,) we are continually 
under the influence of some great party- 
leader in the State, in the church, in so- 
cial life, or in the realm of literature. 

Sometimes it is true the idol of our 
adoration is thrown down; the pedestal 
giving way, and crushing in the fall the 
thing worshipped, as well as sometimes 
the herd of worshippers. Yet we imme- 
diately set up some other, and adore more 
intently than ever the new object of our 
choice. Nothing is more curious than to 
witness how, in politics, or in fashionable 
society, one object of adoration substi- 
tutes another. It is fortunate that the 
reigns are of such short duration, for the 
tyranny is intolerable while it lasts; and 
perhaps this is one reason why it is so 
often overthrown. There is nothing like 
a dynasty ; there is no hereditary succes- 
sion. This is what is meant by the Re- 
public of letters, where in reality certain 
individuals have at times exercised a 
power greater than that of Emperor or 
King. 
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It is not meant that writers or men of 
literary tastes are on as perfect an equal- 
ity as the letters of the alphabet itself. 
Which, by the way, is the only true re- 
public we know of; for all are alike free 
to all comers, and alike equal. The Re- 
public of letters has been despotically 
ruled over by a succession of tyrants— 
no two of whom have ever agreed to- 
gether in any one course of conduct. 

The booksellers have often had far more 
to do with placing these chiefs in their 
high positions than should be allowed; 
they have acted like the wire-pullers in a 
political caucus. It may be called a Re- 
public only because every man is eligible 
to the highest office, and because no man 
can transmit his power and his place to 
a successor. 

We confess to a very great jealousy of 
great minds and of great men—even of 
those whom, in our judgment, we can 
look up to with the highest respect. 

Their errors, when they commit them, 
partake of their magnitude of mind, and 
prove conclusively that great men, how- 
ever great, are not always wise. We 
have seen a community so completely sub- 
dued by the power of one man’s intellect 
and influence, that, like sheep in a field, 
they have united for him to lead them 
over the slightest obstacle; or, like well- 
drilled soldiers, who do not march even to 
dinner without being ordered ; they can 
do nothing, however trivial, without as- 
certaining his opinion. 

No man’s mind is perfect ; no man’s 
judgment is always sure; every one is 
swayed by passion or interest or feeling; 
and hence, when one of these leaders of 
men commits a folly, or falls upon an er- 
roneous course of conduct, it is a great 
folly, and his path of error is one that 
leads him and his followers far astray. 
And, although he may recover himself, 
and even atone for one blunder by a 
course of conduct sufficient to retrieve 
his errors, he has yet left his mark upon 

his associates. The swinish multitude, 
devil-led as they are, perish hopelessly, 
plunging into depth after depth. 

And not only do they then fall into 
ruin in endeavoring to follow a leader 
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who is himself in the wrong, but they 
are liable to suffer from the very differ- 
ence in the respective capacity of leader 
and follower. Some men can jump half 
way down a precipice and escape with 
safety ; most men reach the bottom—not 
uninjured by the fall. 

A giant may wade through a stream, 
and be almost ignorant of its existence, 
while his dwarf followers are drowned by 
its depth, or carried away by the force of the 
current. Not even stilts would save them; 
however much they may be artificially 
elevated, so much the more rapid and 
certain will be the fall and the drowning. 

Samson tore open the lion’s jaws and 
slew him by main strength. Yet, had 
any of the Hebrew youth essayed to imi- 
tate the hero, they would have found that 
it was an easy matter to have opened the 
mouth of the king of beasts, and yet very 
difficult to have kept it open in a Samso- 
nian manner, so that it would ever after 
have remained unclosed. 

Instead of ever finding honey in the 
careass, they would have proved but as a 
sweet morsel to the eater himself; and, 
although the lion is ignorant of printing, 
and knowsnothing of Christmas, we doubt 
not that he would have knocked them 
into pi and ended in a very crusty man- 
ner, by making mince-meat of them. 

One of the chief marks of greatness in 
© man, is to know when to stop; a still 
greater mark is to know how. And in 
these respects especially do the imitators 
of the great fail in their resemblance. 
We consider the Hebrew law-giver and 
leader asa very great man, apart from his 
divine inspiration. Safely might he pass 
through the seperated waters of the sea ; 
and yet it was a perilous feat for his 
Egyptian followers to attempt the imita- 


tion of that wonderful deed. Nor do we 


think that Napoleon improved on Pha- 
raoh’s wisdom, when he tried with a few 
horsemen to prove that the Red Sea was 
fordable, and got a sound drenching in 
salt water for his pains. We suppose he 
wished to show, that if te Egyptians 


were drowned, it was rather owing to the- 


shortness of their stature than to any 
depth of the water. 
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If they were duck-legged, it is a pity, 
for their sakes, that they were not web- 
footed also ! 

Look over the world of great men, and 
see what injury they have done, It would 
seem that there is a compensation in na- 
ture; good and evil belong to everything 
about us; for no evil exists that has not 
some good attached to or as a part of it; 
and surely every thing and every one, 
however excellent, and however useful, 
has something of evil—some drawback— 
to make us pronounce nothing perfect, 
and no one altogther good. We are 
speaking here of those only, or chiefly, 
whose influence is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be intended for the good of the 
nation or community. 

The remark is often made, when a 
State has produced one or more great 
men, who have occupied a prominent 
place in the world’s affairs, that she ceases 
for a time to produce other great men. 
And it is supposed, that the reason is be- 
cause she has exhausted herself, and must 
wait a time for renewed vigor and for 
another supply of power. 

The thing observed is correct ; the rea- 
son given for it is a mistake. 

Nature is never exhausted ; no demand 
that man can make upon her will empty 
her stores; minds as great, men as 
mighty as earth ever saw, are ready, al- 
ways waiting for the call; or rather, have 
been waiting for that training of circum- 
stances and events which gives them cha- 
racter and opportunity. 

The true reason why there is this in- 
terval in the production of great and 
leading men is to be found in the very 
thing we are warring against. 

One great man will, by his very pres- 
ence, as well as by his having done all 
the work that was to be done, paralyze an 
entire generation of intellects. 

Jefferson paralized a generation of in- 
tellects in Virginia. He possessed ' this 
power in a greater degree than any man 
in our country, and although a very great 


‘man indeed, as is shown by his founding 


the University of Virginia, produced a 
disastrous effect upon the condition of the 


‘mother of States and statesmen. 
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Clay had this quality also, although 
not so much of it; his mind was too mag- 
nanimous to bow down utterly the intel- 
lects of those who approached his. Web- 
ster had still less of it; he was no par- 
tizan leader, and did not make and hold 
together a party, rather because of his 
indolence and indifference than trom any 
other cause. His mind resembled an ice- 
berg ; cold, massive, powerful. 

Jackson was the very embodiment of 
this principle, His intellect was at once 
great and narrow ; he was entirely a par- 
tizan; his mind, impelled by a powerful 
will, possessed a tremendous sweep with- 
in a narrow circle. It was like a sword, 
keen-edged, narrow-bladed, well temper- 
ed, and wielded with power and skill. 

Hecleared away all opposition, and from 
the wreck that himself -had male built 
up his own habitation, and what he made 
he kept. His history is one of the most 
singular and most peculiar, that our coun- 
try has ever presented. And yet what 
mischief has he done by inducing a herd 
of imitators to fullow his course. 

Treading in the footsteps of this illus- 
trious predecessor was found to be no easy 
task. As well might an owl attempt to 
gaze upon the sun, and take his flight in 
broad day in a vain attempt to equal the 
swoop of theeagle. Yet these foul night 
birds have ever since been obtruding them- 
selves in public life, and there is not a 
little-great man in the nation who is not 
ready to assume the responsibility, to 
grasp the sword and the purse, (especi- 
ally the latter) and play the Dictator to 
his own full satisfaction. It is the mis- 
fortune of a bad precedent that it is al- 
ways followed and generaily followed by 
inferior men, and at the wrong time. Such 
men create war for the purpose of show- 
ing their heroism. It is like setting a 
house on fire for the purpose of showing 
our skill in putting it out; or throwing a 
child in a river, to have the honor and 
glory, the personal satisfaction and the 
newspaper praise of s:ving it from a wa- 
tery grave. 

Happily for mankind, there are some 
men whom we can imitiate without being 
led into error. And we, in this country, 
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are more fortunate than the men of other 
lands in having one such man who towers 
above his fellows, as Mont Blane rears 
his head above the surrounding Alps. 
Washington’s influence has been only 
good ; he stands serene and preéminent, 
unapproached and unequalled. Our pub- 
lic men have not been injured by his ex- 
ample, perhaps because none of them 
have attempted to imitate him. He is, in- 
deed, inimitable. And truly, were our 
so-called great men to set up his example 
before their eyes, most of them would re- 
tire from public life, and be no more heard 
of in the noise of public affairs. A con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 

Such men are made by the times and 
the necessities of the occasion ; or rather 
they are drawn forth from obscurity and 
educated for a specific duty, by a course 
of events. They are not special creations, 
miraculously struck out to dazzle the 
world ; they are made, the materials and 
power being furnished, just as asaw makes 
plank out of alog of timber. The log 
would have remained one, unless the pow- 
er had been brought to bear upon it, and 
the tree from which this log was cut, had 
to grow in favorable air and sunshine, 
watered by the rains, and rooted in the 
earth until it bad attained sufficient size 
and beauty. 

And here we see why nature appears 


to stop in her progress, and why, when one - 


or more of renowned men have been pro- 
duced, she pauses, and time must elapse 
befure others are brought into being and 
action. 

It is because of this very injurious ef- 
fect produced by a great man upon his 
fellows, and which lasts iong after his de- 
parture, that we see no rapid succession. 
The debris of the old edifice must be 
cleared away before a new one can be 
erected. 

If the circumstances of the nation do 
not change, but go on in asteady manner 
for a long time together, it may be that 
the policy adopted through the influence 
of our great men will be continued, and 
because there is no need of another, that 
others will not come. 

Let a change of circumstances arise; 
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let new méasures be brought into notice, 
and the mind of the nation will be at 
once shaken from its long rest, compelled 
to seek new channels and to act in some 
other way. 

This will stimulate ; this will bring out 
latent powers ; this will develop a new 
kind of greatness, and afford it a proper 
field of action. 

Thus it is that the times make the man. 
Had the American Revolution not occur- 
red, Washington would have lived upon 
his farm a worthy squire, and gone down 
to posterity with the local reputation of a 
good, although not a great man, The 
Revolution did not make him what he 
was; it only gave him an opportunity of 
showing what was in him. An acorn is 
as intrinsically valuable, whether it be 
eaten by a squirrel, or grow up into a 
strong and stately oak. 

And here we come to another part of 
our subject; we mean the treatment of 
great men by the nation to which they 
belong. The reader may think it strange, 
and perhaps absurd in us to say that we 
think it right and proper, nay more, the 
bounden duty of a people to oppose and 
thwart as a general rule, the efforts and 
views of their mighty men. 

In no other way can we avert or reme- 
dy the misfortune which their possession 
involves. Make enemies for them, who 
will watch and check them; every man 


_is better for knowing that he is watched, 


and nothing renders a man so cautious as 
the having a foe. 

Let them be opposed, therefore; often 
thwarted in their best laid schemes, mis- 
represented, even villified; let them 
know the bitterness of failure, and find 
even their success bitter, so that their 
triumphs may not induce them to think 
themselves more than mortal. 


The violence shown to the leader may 
deter the imitation in evil of the follow- 
ers; it may prevent counterfeiting, and 
it will also purify and improve the great 
man himself. 

Let even persecution be his lot; its 
fiery trial will but bear away the dross ; 
and if he have the true metal in him, no- 
thing will be lost, but the ingot of gold 
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will appear in true beauty, neither dim- 
med or impaired. 

The wise ancients understood this and 
carried it out in practice. What was the 
ostracision of the Athenians, but an en- 
deavor to keep down their great men, and 
to prevent any one of them from striving 
to attain too high a position in the State? 
The threat of banishment, perpetually 
hanging over the statesmen and orators 
of that great city, must have had a salu- 
tary effect in restraining ‘them, and in 
some measure have removed any misfor- 
tune that would have arisen from their 
existence. Our newspaper press exercises 
a somewhat similar influence, with this 
difference however ; that it is exerted not 
only to pull down but also to build up, 
and not only ostracises some worthy men, 
but also by a reverse process makes others 
to be great, who are by nature and char- 
acter very insignificant. 

There is something even in the title 
which we give to our political banish- 
ments, which reminds us of the ancient 
name. 
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For, as the votes by which a man was 
exiled consisted of shells, on which each 
citizen wrote the name of the one whom 
he chiefly disliked and dreaded, (whence 
the name ostracism, or to translate into 
English, shellism ;) so we send a politi- 
cian up Salt River, where he may study 
at his leisure the chonchology of its banks 
and live on oyster shells to his heart’s 
content. 

Successful politicians obtain the meat 
and throw to their unsuccessful opponents 
the empty shell. 

Corollary lst. That a country is better 
ruled by men of moderate powers; the 
first principle in governing being to see 
that you do no harm. 

Corollary 2d. That great men should 
be used with caution ; like fire or water, 
they should ever be kept within due 
bounds, lest they break forth and consume 
or drown all before them, 

Corollary 3d. That a great man is truly 
greater in refraining from, rather than in 
exercising power. 





DESCARTES, AND HIS METHOD. 


A comparison has frequently been made 
of Benjamin Franklin and Socrates; and 
there is indeed a very marked resemblance 
in their character, and, as some think too, 
no slight conformity in the general out- 
line of their physiognomy. But in phi- 
losophical method, the one among the 
moderns who seems to approach nearest 
to Socrates, is René Descartes. The dis- 
tinction need not, and perhaps cannot, be 
very accurately marked. It may, how- 
ever, be more clearly expressed by com- 
paring Franklin to the Socrates of Xeno- 
phon, Descartes to the Socrates of Plato. 

The most valuable part of every philo- 
sophical system is its method, by which 
its advances are made, and by which its 
doctrines are distributed, marshalled and 
delivered. The method of Descartes has 
been historically described by himself, 
and its applications are exhibited in his 
works and his discoveries. It would be 


@ curious inquiry to see how much of 
more recent speculation and practical 
improvements are due to his philosophy ; 
for though now it is little studied, still 
its effects may, perhaps, be traced much 
farther than might be expected. At pre- 
sent, however, we may be contented with 
a short description of its organon. 

The method of Descartes, like that of 
Socrates, grew out of his life and expe- 
rience; it was a part of himself. It was 
not a thing to be used at pleasure, or laid 
aside, nor was it an instrument calculated 
only for a particular process, and not avail- 
able in any other case; but it was fitted to 
become and did become in a sort his one 
constant occupation, from which he never 
desisted, whatever might be his employ- 
ment. Few things are more interesting 
than the plain and unpretending narra- 
tive of its discovery. Born in stormy 
times (1596,) he was, like most of the 
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remarkable individuals of that period, 


first a scholar, then a suldier—two cha- - 


racters of which the union produces the 
most brilliant class of men, politically 
and socially. The Raleighs and the Sid- 
neys of England, like the Cervantes and 
Garcilasos of Spain, adorning the roman- 
tic side of their life with the cultivated 
graces of intellect, form the most interest- 
ing collection in the portrait gallery of 
the historian. The soldier dares more in 
the pursuit of truth, sometimes, than the 
recluse and contemplative student, and is 
less subject to the dominion of fashion or 
the prejudices of his time. The scholar 
pvrsues a higher end, and with nobler 
views, than the mere tactician, however 
brave or ambitious. And as less is ex- 
pected of either when both are united, so 
it generally happens that more is per- 
formed. 


“From my childhood,” says he, “I 
have been devoted to the cultivation of 
letters; and as I had been persuaded 
that by their means any one might obtain 
a clear and assured knowledge of all that 
is useful in life, I had an extreme desire 
to make their acquisition. But as soon 
as I had terminated that course of study, 
at the close of which it is customary for 
men to take their position among the 
learned, I completely changed my opi- 
nion.” 


‘He received his education at the college 
of the Jesuits, at La Fléche, where he 
already showed so many marks of a con- 
templative and inquiring temper, that he 
was often called “the philosopher.” He 
left college at the age of sixteen, and 
entered upon the life usual among inde- 
pendent young men of that age, which 
continued till he entered the army of 
Maurice of Nassau, in 1617. All that 
he had gained, meantime, by his educa- 
tion, was a capacity the more clearly and 
certainly to convince himself of his igno- 
rance, an opinion exceedingly rare among 
young gentlemen at that exact period of 
life when they pass from the academic 
shades into the broad day-light of the 
world. This position Descartes holds in 
common with Socrates. Did these two 
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philosophers perceive or not that what 
they mean to say is the assertion of a 
very complete and finished science, which 
can only be obtained in one way—by 
profound study? It would certainly be 
folly to take them literally at their word, 
in the sense it has to the uneducated or 
to the half educated. And this, more 
than one sophist at Athens, found to his 
cost, men, too, of no mean abilities. 


‘‘ Nevertheless, I was in one of the 
most eelebrated schools in Europe, where, 
as I thought, if anywhere on earth, wise 
men were to be found. I had learned in 
it all that others had learned there, and 
not satisfied with the sciences which were 
taught, I had perused all kinds of books, 
treating of the rarest and most curious 
subjects, that I could lay my hands upon. 
Beside, I knew the judgment of others 
concerning me, that I was not held in 
inferior esteem to any of my co-equals, 
though several amongst them were al- 
ready assuming the position of masters 
in the world of science. All this gave 
me confidence in my opinion, that I had 
formed, which was, that there existed no 
such doctrine in the world as I had been 
led to expect.” 


Confident, then, of the justice and rec- 
titude of the conclusion at which he had 
artived, he reviewed the circle of the 
sciences and arts cultivated in his time, 
and he shows us in what, and how, each 
appears to be inadequate to the proposed 
end. Languages, history, ancient and 
modern, eloquence, poetry and the mathe- 
matics are examined in turn and dismiss- 
ed successively, as having been found 
wanting, though each has its utility, 
which is not to be disputed. Theology 
is unnecessary; for the most ignorant, as 
well as the wisest, may gain heaven. 
Philosophy and all the sciences that flow 
from it, are too full of uncertainty and 
disputes to satisfy a mind anxious only 
for the possession of truth. 

He next resolved to study the great 
volume of the world, and to read men. 
He passed the rest of his youth in travel. 
He visited different countries; made him- 
self familiar with the customs of differ- 
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ent nations; saw for himself several 
courts and armies; conversed with indi- 
viduals of every character and capacity; 
and tried his own by subjecting himself 
to the various contingencies of fortune 
belonging to human life. And he found 
as much uncertainty and question, as 
much extravagance and folly, doubtless, 
in the world, and the men who led, as 
well as the men who were led, in every 
country in which his voyages took him, 


- as he had found in books and the theories 


they contained, or the minds of those 
who wrote them. 

After having achieved the conquest of 
the world of books and men, he longed, 
like Alexander, for another world to con- 
quer. That world he found in himself. 
He had learned from others, by tradition, 
all that could be known concerning the 
history of the thought and action of na- 
tions and individuals; he had by experi- 
ment discriminated, as far as possible, 
what was true from what was false; but 
here was an entirely new field open be- 
fore him. He then set himself resolutely 
to investigate the nature and capacity of 
his own mind as an exponent of the hu- 
man intelligence in general. He held 
that men might indeed excel one another 
in the power of memory, clearness and 
distinctness of imagination, or prompti- 
tude of thought; but that reason, sense, 
that something which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals, by whatever 
name it may be known, was an indivisi- 
ble unit—an entirely complete and whole 
in each individual of the species. There 
was, then, nothing to be performed by 
this faculty, which one man might not 
perform as well as another. The way in 
which a man conducted his thoughts 
made all the difference between men. 
Those who have and hold, whether by 
chance or by choice, certain ideas, rather 
than others, and who digest them well, 
may accomplish more than those who do 
not, but this is not by virtue of any in- 
tellectual possession undistributed to all. 


“T was then,” he says, “in Germany, 
where I had been drawn by the wars 
which are not yet finished; and as I was 
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returning from the coronation of the em- 
peror towards the ermy, I was detained 
during the winter at a place where, find- 
ing no conversation that entertained me, 
and besides, having fortunately no cares 
or passions to trouble me, I passed the 
whole day shut up in an apartment in 
which there was a stove, where I had 
full leisure to examine my thoughts un- 
disturbed.” 


The current of his reflections led him 
to the conclusion, that whatever existed 
as the production of human ingenuity, 
whatever combination formed a whole 
compact of subordinate parts, was always 
more perfect, and fitted to its end, when 
the action of a single mind presided, than 
when it was the growth of time and of 
many united efforts. A city built accord- 
ing to the design of a legislator, or upon 
the scheme of an engineer, is more regu- 
lar and well ordered than one that grows 
up as the population increases, and in 
which each one builds in whatever direc- 
tion, or on whatever plan his caprice or 
convenience may direct. But however 
true this may be, a badly contrived city 
is not to be destroyed as soon as it is dis- 
covered to be so, for the purpose of re- 
building it in a more regular manner, 
Still any proprietor may raze his house 
to the ground, if its distribution does not 
suit him, and erect in its place another 
more conformable to his taste or his 
wants. The analogy is evident. It was 
unquestionably the privilege of Descartes 
to destroy, and afterwards to re-edify, 
figuratively, the structure of his educa- 
tion; but there is no necessity for others 
to do the like, nor was there any cause to 
sweep away at once tlie results of civili- 
zation and begin anew. “I advise no 
one to imitate me,” are his words. Most 
minds are either too prompt, and rush too 
precipitately to their end, to succeed in a 
similar undertaking. These would be 
altogether lost in a labyrinth of per- 
plexity. Scarcely would they find them- 
selves established in a new system than 
it would become expedient to abandon it 
for another. Many are very willing to 
acknowledge that the undertaking com- 
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ports neither with their character, nor 
with their capacity, nor with their situa- 
tion in the world; and they wisely resign 
themselves to the direction of the most 
intelligent leaders they can discover.— 
Whoever has been engaged in a long and 
tedious calculation without success, and 
finding the increasing columns of figures 
which have grown up under his hand, 
only confuse and perplex him, without 
giving any prospect of a plausible solu- 
tion, clears the whole away, and, taking 
a new tablet, begins again at the be- 
ginning—may, by comparison, form an 
idea of the design of Descartes. And 
such appears to be a correct description 
of what he intended by his metaphysical 
doult; an expression which has some- 
times been very much misrepresented. 


“T had learned,” he said, ‘before I 
left college, that it is impossible to ima- 
gine anything so strange or so incredible 
but that it had been advanced by some 
philosopher; and since that time, while 
I was upon my travels, having convinced 
myself that all those who have opinions 
very different from ours, are not for that 
reason, by any means, either barbarous 
or savage, but many of them more rea- 
sonable than we are; and having consid- 
ered within myself to what extent the 
same man, if he had been bred in France 
or Germany, would differ from what he 
would be if he had always lived in China 
or among the Cannibals; and how, even 
to the fashion of our dress, the same 
thing which pleased us ten years ago, 
and which will again please us before 
ten years more have elapsed, now seems 
to us extravagant and ridiculous; so that 
custom and example, for the most part, 
persuade us much more than any positive 
certainty; and moreover, as in all this, 
I could find no single person having a 
claim to cause his opinion to be respected 
and preferred to all others, I was in a 
manner compelled to assume myself the 
direction and conduct of my own mind.” 


It was in this manner that Descartes 
was led to the four fundamental rules 
of method. He wanted something that 
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should enable him éo discover; something 
that should be infallibly certain; some- 
thing applicable to all objects of human 
exertion; and finally, something simple 
and easily managed. 

The first rule was to hold nothing for 
true which he did not evidently know to 
be so. That is to say, to avoid with the 
greatest care all prejudice and precipita- 
tion, and to assume in his conclusions 
only so much as should present itself to 
his mind so clearly and distinctly that he 
could have no reason to doubt it. 

The second, to divide each of the diffi- 
culties which he might have occasion to 
examine, into as many parts as possible, 
and as might be necessary, the better to 
solve them. 

The third, to conduct his thoughts in 
regular order, commencing with the sim- 
plest, and those of which the knowledge 
was most easy, to ascend by degrees to 
the most complex truths. And even in 
such instances as have no established 
order of precedence, to suppose one. 

And the last, to make in every case, so 
general an enumeration and review, as to 
have assurance that nothing was omitted. 

The long chains of reasonings in geome- 
try which lead to such diticult and com- 
plex demonstrations, are, when examined, 
found to be composed of links, each one 
of which is a truth exceedingly simple 
and easy to be understood. The import- 
ant results thus attained depend upon 
these two things; that each degree in 
the succession be really a truth, and that 
they follow each other in order from the 
simplest to the most abstruse. 

Now, there is no reason for supposing 
that everything whatever that can be 
made a subject of human knowledge, 
should not have the same characteristics. 
Admitting this, any one who shall begin 
to investigate any question with some 
simple and evident truths, and to proceed 
accepting no proposition for true that is 
not indubitably so, and maintain through- 
outhis search that demonstrative sequence 
and regular order which is seen in the 
mathematics, may rest assured that there 
is nothing so remote from the point at 
which he sets out that he may not reach 
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it, nor so recondite and abstruse that he 
may not discover it. 

These four rules, in all their simplicity, 
contain in themselves the whole science 
of method. Many more, indeed, might 
be ranged under each one of them; but 
their author seems to have preferred to 
rely upon experience acquired by their 
practical application, for the details. 
Whatever others may think of them, 
Descartes declares himself to be perfectly 
satisfied with them on a review of what 
he was enabled to accomplish in mathe- 
matics alone. But he insists upon the 
fact, that they are applicable to every 
other design that mind or thought can 
engage in. Thus, as he intended to travel 
and see the world, he began with a code 
of morals for his conduct, elaborated by 
his method. As it consists of but four 
simple rules, it may be exhibited here in 
a very brief space. The first maxim was, 
to recognise and submit to the laws and 
customs of his country. The second, to 
be resolute and persevering in every pur- 
suit and course of action when once de- 
termined upon, even in those which were 
most doubtful; because there are many 
eases in which men cannot command the 
same opportunities of leisurely delibera- 
tion for their conduct, as they may in 
science and speculative inquiries. In this 
ease the general certainty; that is, the 
rule to persevere in what seems best upon 
deliberation, holds the place of particular 
certainty in every separate detail of action. 
For it is plain that those persons who 
from an exaggerated conscientiousness, 
or from a vacillating and feeble character 
are constantly changing their conduct, 
and abandoning their undertakings, from 
a suspicion of error or fallacy, are at the 
same time the most unhappy and the 
most unsuccessful of men, and even, in 
some instances, do more harm than good 
in this world merely by the misdirected 
desire of good. If an example of this 
rule may be suggested, surely none more 
striking could be found than that untir- 
ing and continuous search for the expe- 
dition of Sir John Franklin, which has 
done such honour to our times. This, 
continued as it has been, long after it 
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could be of any practical use, is in the 
very spirit of the maxim of Descartes. 

The third maxim serves to check and 
balance the second, which, if misunder- 
stood or misapplied, might degenerate 
into blind obstinacy, or even lead to great 
follies or even crimes. A man should 
conquer himself and not attempt to con- 
quer destiny. We must abandon whatis 
impossible; for there are things which 
exceed our power. Our will must bend 
to circumstances. Finally, he examined 
the different avocations of men that he 
might choose the best. Ilis device was 
a life of study, dedicated wholly to phi- 
losophy. 

“T shall say nothing of the employ- 
ments of others: I thought it was best 
for me to continue in that in which I was 
then engaged, that is to say, to employ 
my whole life in the cultivation of my 
reason, and to advance as far as possible 
in the knowledge of truth, according to 
the method which I had prescribed to 
myself. I had received so much satis- 
faction from the results I had already 
obtained from that method, that I be- 
lieved there was no occupation in life 
preferable or more innocent.” “Such has 
been my experience in the past, and such 
are my expectations for the future, that I 
have a confirmed assurance that if among 
the employments of men, simply as men, 
there is any having a real importance and 
value, it is the one I have chosen.” With 
these opinions, and with a confirmed and 
undoubting religious faith, he set out on 
his travels, and spent nine years in roll- 
ing about the world, a spectator rather 
than actor in all the comedies that were 
performed on that wide stage. 

We shall here bring this rapid sketch 
of the method of Descartes and the 
history of its origin to a close, permit- 
ting ourselves in doing so a few observa- 
tions concerning its character and use. 
There is, in reality, but one method, and 
that was unquestionably known, enunci- 
ated and used, long before his time. But 
we have no space here to show the iden- 
tity of the different forms in which it 
presented itself to different discoverers, 
each of whom, in all sincerity and with 
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justice, proclaimed his originality in the 
matter. It enabled Newton, who pos- 
sessed without analysing it—to carry the 
new geometry to such a degree of perfec- 
tion, that little, if anything has been 
added to it since his time. Unfortunately, 
that almost morbid propensity for con- 
cealment and secrecy, which actuated 
him and prevented him from exhibiting 
any of the results at which he arrived, 
till by time and patience he had made it 
“fit to be seen,” as he would say, and 
which was the occasion of one of the 
most violent controversies that ever arose 
in the scientific world, may, in all proba- 
bility, have occasioned the loss of many 
things of great value. The “ Conduct of 
the Understanding,” generally added to 
the greater essay of Locke, i8 a very 
solid and substantial edifice, which seems 
to have been built on the foundation laid 
by Descartes. Nor would we, in saying 
this, be understood to diminish the claim 
of Locke to originality, a claim which he 
was accustomed to put forward very 
strenuously on certain occasions, 

But it is in the business of education 
that method finds its most momentous ap- 
plication. If the few rules of Descartes, 
with their corollaries, were held as law 
in our schools and colleges, we should 
not hear of so many complaints and 
lamentations respecting the waste of time 
and labour. When we see, as in Vir- 
ginia we have seen, men not without 
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education, and that too received in a part 
of our country that boasts so loudly of 
its enlightenment, such men growing old 
and becoming grey without being able to 
distinguish the most atrocious crime from 
the purest Christianity, mistaking the one 
for the other, it would seem that the first 
rule of the method we have described, 
that concerning the formation of clear 
and distinct ideas, might be inculcated 
very advantageously, and that it is very 
much needed. Fanaticism is a fine word, 
which means, in some cases, only crime 
and folly, The earliest education received, 
may so discipline the mind as to guard it 
against those extravagant absurdities that 
are beginning to alarm our country. But 
it is clearly seen and confessed that the 
systems now in vogue will never effect 
this. It is not, as some suppose, that 
everything is sacrificed to the cultivation 
of the memory in our schools; the memory 
is a very precious and noble faculty, 
which it is too much the fashion to de- 
preciate: neither is that too many studies 
are imposed upon the mind at once; for 
one science or art throws light on an- 
other, and the cultivation of several at 
the same time is in accordance with the 
nature of the human understanding, and 
particularly with the wants of the age; it 
is chiefly because a sound method is not 
pursued, and even made a part of the 
course of studies undertaken. 
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We are indebted to Messrs. West and 
Johnston for a copy of Worcester’s Diction- 
ary, in the !arge and elegant edition recently 
published by Messrs. Hickling, Swan and 
Brewer, of Boston. The appearance of 
this imposing work has created a very 
lively controversy, at the North, as to the 
respective merits of Worcester and Web- 
ster as lexicographers, and another “ battle 
of the books” is a-waging, with no little acri- 
mony on either side. For ourselves, we 
are foreign to the quarrel, which. as Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger says, is a very pretty one 
as it stands, but we cannot help expressing 
our gratification at the coming out of a 


volume which may be received as an au- 
thority in the matter of orthography, and 
which goes back to the good old English 
modes of spelling theatre and traveller and 
tranquillity an‘ practising and plough. In 
other respects the Dictionary of Worcester 
deserves to be highly commended. It is 
prefaced by a clear and comprehensive 
grammar, and illustrated by numerous 
wood cuts, which greatly conduce to the 
proper understanding of the definitions. 
However exactly a term may be defined, 
we must be sometimes at a loss to catch 
the precise meaning of it, but when the 
appeal is made to the faithful eyes as well 
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as to the sluggish mental perception, ina 
moment we comprehend all. Thus, when 
Dr. Johnson defined net-work to be “ any- 
thing reticulated or decussated at equal 
distances with interstices between the in- 
tersections,” the puzzled reader, who did 
not know what net-work is, would have 
been aided very much by a simple en 
graving of meshes. Asan example of the 
advantage of the pictorial accompanying 
the verbal definition, we may refer to the 
word “davits.’ Here the wood-cut at 
once makes plain to the eye what the 
terms used to convey the meaning, must 
state by a circumlocution. The externals 
of this Dictionary are all that can be de- 
sired, and the work will undoubtedly meet 
with a large sale. 


From Mr. A. Morris we have received 
the poems of Sidney Dobell, in the luxuri- 
ous style of blue and gold first employed 
by Ticknor and Fields, and made by them 
so popular. These poems are most un- 
equal in merit; some are expressed in 
language at once simple, elegant and musi- 
eal; others are cast in a rugged form, 
which suggests an affectation of harshness, 
as if this quality had been mistaken for 
power. Mr. Dobell would seem also to 
have fallen into the error, by no means an 
uncommon one, that if he can only write 
such verses as demand some study to be 
comprehended, he must establish himself 
as a great poet. We confess we have but 
small liking for these enigmatical bards 
who surround themselves with a cloud of 
vague words, as the Delphian oracle was 
invested with the smoke of incantation, and 
hope thereby to gain credit for immense 
profundity of thought upon the principle 
of omne ignotum pro magnifico. And ac- 
cordingly we greatly prefer the lyrics of 
Mr. Dobell to his dramatic pieces. The 
most stirring of his lyrical efforts, as we 
think, is his “Evening Dream,” in which 
he sings of some battle scene, real or im- 
aginary, of the War in the Crimea. The 
following lines, recited by such an elocu- 
tionist as Vandenhoff, would have a won- 
derful effect upon a crowded audience— 


‘‘He dies upon the word, but the signal 
gun is heard, 

Yon ambush green is stirred, yon labouring 
leaves are tost, 

And a sudden sabre waves, and like dead 
from open graves, 

A hundred men stand up to meet a host. 

Dumb as death, with bated breath, 

Calm upstand that fearless band, 

And the dear old native land, like a dream 
of sudden sleep, 

Passes by each manly eye that is fixed, so 
stern and dry, 

On the tide of battle rolling up the steep.” 
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The great blemish of Mr. Dobell’s minor 
poems is the ridiculous iteration of a line 
or phrase constantly exhibited, as if any 
additional significance or beauty was de- 
rived from saying a thing half-a-dozen 
times over. The examples of this are so 
frequent that the reader can hardly open 
upon a page without meeting with some 
absurd repetition. The effect is pretty 
much as if Campbell had written— 


Britannia needs no bulwark, bulwark, bul- 
wark, 

No towers, towers, towers, along the steep, 
steep, steep; 

Her march is on the mountain wave, wave, 
wave, 

Her home, home, home, is on the deep, 
deep, deep. ‘ 


Messrs Brown & Taggard, of Boston, 
have issned a prospectus and specimen 
sheets of an edition of Lord Bacon’s works, 
which they are about to publish. This 
work is to be a reprint of the edition, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Sped- 
ding, Ellis and Heath, now being issued in 
London, which has been pronounced by 
far the best and most complete edition 
that has yet appeared. The Boston pub- 
lishers say they can “promise with great 
confidence that the American edition will 
surpass the English edition in beauty of 
typography, clearness of printing, and 
quality of paper, while for cheapness and 
convenience of orm there can be no com- 
parison between the two.” These prom- 
ises we can well trust, judging from the 
style of other works issued by the same 
firm, and from the specimen pages before 
us. The work will be one which no good 
library should be without. 


The most noticeable volume recently is- 
sued by Harper & Brothers, is the “ Narra- 
tive of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to 
China and Japan, by Laurence Oliphant, 
Esq., Private Secretary to Lord Elgin.” 
This narrative has caused quite an ex- 
citement in England in connection with 
the dispute which has arisen there between 
Lord Elgin and Admiral Seymour, it hav- 
ing been asserted by the latter that the 
publication of the book involved a_ be- 
trayal of confidence on the part of the 
author, and Lord Elgin having come 
promptly to Mr. Oliphant’s defence. The 
information it contains is highly interest- 
ing, and has the great advantage of having 
been told by an experienced writer. The 
Harpers have brought out the work ina 
style of unexceptionable mechanical exe- 
cution. 
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